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THE GREYS 
MADE HISTORY 
1704 

North British, as 

Gi ys were called aft r the 
union of England and Scotland, 
ed gallantly with Marl- 
verseas. Grey tunics 

1 red, and, 
mounted on their grey chargers, 
these brave soldiers must have 


well as beads 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1942. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF HIS MAJESTY IN THE UNIFORM OF A MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE. 
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PORT DARWIN: THE FIRST PLACE ON 
BOMBED. VIEWS OF THE TOWN, 


A GENERAL VIEW OF PORT DARWIN FROM THE SEA: THIS LITTLE JUNGLE TOWN HAS 
BECOME A VITAL AIR, NAVAL AND MILITARY BASE. 


SCENES AT PORT DARWIN: INFANTRY ATTACKING THROUGH THE BUSH, 
/ STUDDED WITH TANK TRAPS, WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS AND OTHER DEFENCE 


a“ IR raid Darwin 

started. Station 

closing down." This 

dramatic message, 

broadcast from Dar- 

win, was the first 

news of the attack 

on the Australian 

mainland on Febru- 

ary 19, and came at 

the time of a War 

Cabinet meeting in 

Sydney. There were 

two raids on Port 

Darwin—one in the 

morning by seventy- 

two twin-engined 

bombers accompanied 

by fighters, and the 

second in the after- 

noon by twenty-one 

twin-engined bomb- 

ers, and during both 

serious damage was 

done to property. 

This is the first attack 

on the mainland in 

the history of Aus- 

tralia, and although 

it has been obvious 

for some time that 

Darwin was the most 

likely point to suffer 

Japanese raids, it 

caused a sensation 

in the Common- 

wealth. Since the 

fall of Singapore, and 

with the serious 

1 is ag eel > ws threat to Sourabaya, 

; : ' : - in Java, Port Darwin 
has become vital to . , > 
A..F. ARTILLERY LAYING AN 18-POUNDER: THOUSANDS OF TROOPS our defence line in ma a 
ARE NOW STATIONED AT PORT DARWIN IN READINESS FOR ANY the Far East. At , o_o 

ATTACK ON THE NORTHERN TERRITORY. (Continued opposite 


AN AIR VIEW OF PORT DARWIN, SHOWING OIL RESERVOIRS ON THE LEFT: BOMBED 
SHIPPING IN THE HARBOUR. REPORTS INDICATED SHIPS AND WHARVES HIT, 


OF PERMANENT AND HOME-DEFENCE SOLDIERS OF ALL TYPES. FLIGHT BY SIR ROSS SMITH AND SIR KEITH SMITH IN 1919. 


s 
SKIRMISHING THROUGH LONG GRASS: PORT DARWIN HAS STRONG GARRISONS | THE ROSS-SMITH MEMORIAL, DARWIN : COMMEMORATING THE FIRST ENGLAND-TO-AUSTRALIA 
‘ 
\ 
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ON THE AUSTRALIAN MAINLAND TO BE 
VN, HARBOUR AND THEIR DEFENCES. 






































HAS | i CAVANAGH STREET, IN THE CHINESE QUARTER OF DARWIN: THE HOUSES, BUILT OUT 4 
* a OVER THE PAVEMENT, ARE MOSTLY OF WOOD AND CORRUGATED IRON. \ 
or Se 3 
= 
> Vas A..F. ROAD-MAKERS: HUNDREDS OF MILES OF STRATEGIC ROADWAYS HAVE BEEN a 
? CARVED OUT OF ERSTWHILE JUNGLES BY MEN OF THE A.1.F, y 
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Continued.} 
this little tropical 
town, one of the 
most important air, 
maval and military 
bases in the British 
Empire, are stationed 
thousands of A.I.F. 
troops as well as huge 
air and naval estab- 
lishments and strong 
garrisons of per- 
manent and home- 
defence soldiers: it 
is also the chief town 
and seat of admini- 
stration of the North- 
ern Territory. Stand- 
ing on a landlocked 
deep-water harbour, 
it has come into 
prominence as an 
airport chiefly on 
account of the de- 
velopment: of trans- 
ocean flying. An 
interesting fact 
emerges: the  sea- 
air co-operation 
demonstrated by the 
Japanese. They have 
once again proved 
their ability to raid 
places far removed 
from their land bases 
—in this case, Am- 
boina, about 580 
miles from Darwin— 
and, what is more, 
provide fighters as 
escort. Even if the 
bombers operated 
from a shore base, 
the fighters could {| MOBILE A.A. GUNS: ELEVATING THE GUN DURING A PRACTICE | 
only have come from ALERT AT PORT DARWIN. DURING THE RAIDS LAST WEEK SIx ‘ 
canta ENEMY AIRCRAFT WERE BROUGHT DOWN. ,y 
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BOMBED TWICE ON FEBRUARY 19, THE RAID WAS CONCENTRATED ON THE TOWN AND 
ES HIT, AND CONSIDERABLE DAMAGE TO PROPERTY. CASUALTIES NUMBERED THIRTY-NINE. 
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LIA EAST POINT, DARWIN HARBOUR: THE LITTLE TOWN STANDS ON A LANDLOCKED | SIGHTING A MOBILE A.-A. GUN > PART OF THE DEFENCES AT PORT DARWIN f~ ACTION 
) DEEP-WATER HARBOUR AND HAS COME INTO PROMINENCE AS AN AIRPORT. 4 DURING RECENT MANCEUVRES 
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OPULAR reaction to events is always an uncertain 


quality. There was a most curious example of 
this the other day when the public was simultaneously 
presented with two similar items of news: the 
Japanese landing in Sumatra and the sailing of a 
German squadron through the Straits of Dover. The 
former, though constituting a strategic threat to this 
country of the first magnitude, passed without com- 
ment: the latter aroused a storm. Even the old 
story of Tromp sailing up the Medway was trotted 
out by leader-writers and public speakers, which was 
like attributing Admiral Ciliax’s exploit to the late 
von Tirpitz. It was de Ruyter, the hero of the second 
Dutch War, not Tromp, the hero of the first, who 
violated our Kentish river. But, questions of pedantry 
apart, it does seem—however understandable—to 
suggest a certain lack of proportion to compare with 
the most disgraceful episode in British naval history 
the flight of three large German warships from Brest 
to the Heligoland Bight, —_— the French shore 
and emitting smoke- 
screens and not even 
turning to annihilate 
an attacking squad- 
ron of destroyers and 
motor-boats. De 
Ruyter occupied the 
mouth of the Thames 
for several weeks, 
blockaded our coasts 
and burnt and even 
towed away into 
captivity our finest 
battleships. Even Dr. 
Goebbels has not sug- 
gested that the fugi- 
tive Ciliax did that, 
though Admiral 
Luetzow, out -dis- 
tancing all our own 
publicists, made the 
ridiculous statement 
that no hostile fleet 
had been able to enter 
the Channel for 250 
years. Did this eru- 
dite Teuton never 
hear of our wars 
against eighteenth- 
century France; of 
the years 1779 and 
1780, when for some 
weeks a French 
squadron gained con- 
trol of the Channel ? 
Did he never hear anne 
of the Dunkirk 
privateers, or even 
of December 1796, 
when a French fleet 
from Brest, escorting transports to Ireland, actually 
hovered off the coast of Munster and our own 
south-westerly shores for a whole month without so 
much as being sighted by a British ship ? 


destroyer, H.M.S. ‘ Worcester,” 
is thought that at least th 


Such ignorance is natural in a German. It seems 
less so in those whose lot it is to inspire and inform 
the British people. How many of our chosen repre- 
sentatives could pass an elementary examination in 
British naval history ? We are to-day in the crisis 
of the greatest naval war of all time, and our publicists 
have an important duty to discharge in making its 
difficulties and problems clear to the public. There 
was no one in the speeches reported in my news- 
paper—perhaps it was the newspaper's fault—and no 
one on the wireless till Mr. Churchill spoke, to remind 
the people—and incidentally the world—that since 
the fall of France Britain has been in no position to 
prevent the sailing of enemy ships under cover of 
land-based aircraft along the shores of the Continental 
countries they have raped. In the last war the Channel 
was a British lake, but it would not have been had 
the battle of the Marne or first Ypres been lost and 
the Kaiser stood—-as Napoleon stood and Hitler 
stands—on the other side of the Straits of Dover. 
Not even Nelson was able to prevent French. barges 
and gunboats from moving under cover of French 
shore batteries from port to port on the Norman 
and Flemish coastline. The Straits of Dover can only 
be a closed gate when Britain holds both gateposts— 


THE DESTROYERS WENT INTO THE ATTACK AT FULL 
ON FEBRUARY I2 AGAINST THE GERMANS IN THE GREAT 


at a range of e?- four miles and some fourteen off the Dutch coast. 
enemy, went to within 1? miles of the “ Scharnhorst,” 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
not only Dover, but Calais as well. They do poor 


justice to the great work of our hard-pressed Navy since 
May 1940 who overlook that simple but eloquent fact. 


But perhaps some cavillers will say that I am 
forgetting the air. British aircraft, they will argue, 
ought to have been able to sink the ‘“ Scharnhorst ” 
and ‘‘Gneisenau” as Japanese aircraft sank the 
“Prince of Wales’’ and “ Repulse.’’ In fact, one 
worthy legislator, speaking in the country, was re- 
ported to have said this, adding that the German 
ships had faced far greater danger than our own off 
Crete and Malaya. But surely this is missing the whole 
point of the lesson of joint air and sea operations. The 
British ships so tragically sunk off Crete and Malaya 
did not enjoy the support of fighter aircraft: that 
was why they were sunk. The German ships in the 
Channel, hugging their own coasts and never more 
than a score or so of miles from the nearest German 
aerodrome, were able to rely on ample protection by 





** WORCESTER ” 
CHANNEL BATTLE. 


SPEED: H.M.S. 


“ Gneisenau ” 


our issue of February 21.) 


continuous relays of German fighter aircraft. Had 
they not been able to do so, their use of the Channel 
route would have been insanity and, bad visibility 
notwithstanding, they would have soon been at the 
bottom of the sea. There is all the difference in the 
world, as any pilot can testify, between attacking 
unprotected targets and those defended by fighter 
aircraft. I am not suggesting that all our arrange- 
ments for dealing with the German passage from 
Brest to the North Sea were as good as they could 
have been, or that our reconnaissance and naval and 
air co-operation were perfect. There may well have 
been serious faults in our handling of the situation : 
only those with knowledge can say. It is right that 
public men in opposition should raise such points, 
even when in doing so they may unavoidably do an 
unconscious injustice to the Services: fair criticism 
is the life-breath of a vital democracy. But ‘in time 
of national danger it ought to be based on a careful 
sense of proportion : on a broad grasp of the salient facts 
of the war. There have been times recently when oppo- 
sition to the Government scarcely seems to have been. 


Perhaps our public men are not to be blamed for 
this. They are not students of the art of war or 
even of their country’s history: they have no time 
to be. The task of Members of Parliament to-day 


is a circumscribed but an all-absorbing one. They have 


to form the human cogs of the legislative machine, 
ceaselessly attending debates and filing through the 





AND OTHERS STEAMING 


and “Prinz Eugen,” and as they swung 
did. not turn with the rest, but held on her course until only 1} miles from the enemy. As she turned to fire she 
was hit, and after letting go her torpedoes she was hit again and set badly on fire forward ; reached 


port, however, under her own steam. It 
ree torpedoes from our destroyers found their mark on the German ships. (The main story, with illustrations, was given in 





lobbies at the behest of the Party whips, and they 
have each of them to win periodically and to hold 
perpetually the suffrages of a majority of anything 
from 60,000 to 120,000 voters. They cannot be ex- 
pected to have much leisure for anything else. The 
mere mechanical processes of these two functions are 
enough to occupy fully an energetic man. Since the 
coming of adult-manhood suffrage and the extension 
of the vote to women in 1918, the technical profession 
of being and remaining an M.P. has become as full- 
time and specialised as that of an electrical engineer 
or a schoolmaster. 


Yet there is something, I think, wrong in this: 
something opposed to the tenor of our constitution 
and political history. The traditional function of an 
English Member of Parliament was to represent the 
common wisdom of the country and to pass leisurely 
judgment on the executive in the light of that wis- 
dom. The enormous growth of legislation and the 
extension of the 
franchise in the con- 
stituencies has rather 
dimmed that concep- 
tion. A Member is 
chosen to-day not so 
much because he 
happens to represent 
in his person the 
wisdom and interest 
of an important part 
of the community as 
because he possesses 
the particular quali- 
fications which will 
get him returned to 
Westminster at the 
head of the poll. 
These, under present 
conditions, inevitably 
tend to be the back- 
ing of the Party 
machine, together 
with either the pri- 
vate money to help 
finance it or the 
more indirect and 
impersonal financial 
support implied by a 
Trades Union ticket. 
They are scarcely 
ideal qualifications 
for membership of a 
supreme legislature. 
Actually it is striking 
tribute to the average 
level of our people 
and the character- | 
forming traditions of 
our national assembly 
that Paliament under these circumstances contains 
so high a proportion of honest, sincere and able men. 


INTO ACTION 


fired their torpedoes. One 


But I doubt if a comparison of the aggregate 
wisdom and power of leadership of the Parliament 
of 1942 with that of 1842, or even 1792, would wholly 
redound to the credit of the former. Something, I 
fear, has been lost. And I fancy that when the war 
is over, one of the demands of a new political 
generation—that now fighting this war—is going to 
be for a legal reform of Parliament, not in the direc- 
tion, as heretofore, of a mathematically extended 
franchise—for that is impossible—but in that of a 
higher quality in the representative capacity and per- 
sonal power of leadership of the individual Member. 
What form such a reform is likely to take it is, of 
course, impossible to predict. But I suspect that it 
will comprise a simplification of legislative practice 
to free Members for more important tasks, and that 
it may also include a gradual transition from a 
geographical and now partly out-of-date system of 
representation to a soviet or occupational one in 
which Members will be chosen not by local tens of 
thousands who have scarcely ever set eyes on them 
arid have little in common with them save allegiance 
to a geographical name, but by the men and women 
of their own profession or craft who are best able to 
judge their worth. In other words, a return to the 
old principle of English representation, not of mere 
numbers, but of interests. 
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A MALAYA V.C.; WASHINGTON ANNIVERSARY ; 
JAPANESE INVASION BARGES. 
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JAPANESE INVASION BARGES ALONGSIDE A TROOP TRANSPORT OFF INDO-CHINA!: THESE SMALL HAIL OF FLAK FROM A BRITISH WARSHIP FORCES AN ITALIAN TORPEDO-CARRYING 
CRAFT ARE POWERED BY PETROL MOTORS AND EXTENSIVELY USED BY THE JAPANESE. *PLANE TO BREAK OFF THE ENGAGEMENT. 
All modern armies use barges for invasion purposes; the Germans made use of them—not with much success— Apart from German and Italian submarines and surface craft, which are doing their utmost 
when attacking Crete, and we landed our troops from them during our raids on the Lofoten Islands The to get men and supplies to General Rommel, enemy ‘planes are continually patrolling overhead, 
Japanese, too, have found them extremely useful, both in Malaya and at Hong Kong. Judging by the above attacking our ships whenever they are sighted, but, as in the above picture, they often fail in their 


object on account of the ac- 
curate shooting of our men. 


picture, the type of craft used is considerably 
smaller than its Western counterpart. 





THE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR, M. MAISKY, GREETING ‘“ RECEPTION TO CELEBRATE THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF yy. waISKY IN CONVERSATION WITH 


MRS. CHURCHILL AT THE EMBASSY. THE RED ARMY: MME. MAISKY WITH SIR STAFFORD AND LADY CRIPPS. AT THE RECEPTION 


The Soviet Ambassador and Mme. Maisky held a reception at the 
Soviet Embassy on February 23 on the occasion of the twenty-fourth 
anniversary of the creation of the Red Army. The Prime Minister, 
who had sent a message to M. Stalin, congratulating him on the glorious 
fight being waged by the Soviet Army, was [Continued opposite. 


MR. WINANT 


Continued prevented from attending the reception Mrs. Churchill 
was present, as were some six hundred other guests including members of 
the War Cabinet In view of the outstanding 
successes achieved y recently and of our friendshiy 
with our gallant was of particular interest 











SECOND MALAYA V.¢ THE VICTORIA CROSS HAS BEEN 
AWARDED TO LIEUT.-COLONEL A E CUMMING, uc 


STEFAN ZWEIG: FAMOUS AUSTRIAN WRITER, COMMITS 
SUICIDE IN BRAZIL. 





Poet, novelist and essayist. Zweig was born in Austria and educated Colonel Cumming, of the 12th Frontier Force Regiment, Indian Army, 


in Vienna. He was a great admirer of England, and in 1938 applied I : nenene has been awarded the V.C. for being largely instrumental in saving a 
for British naturalisation, obtaining his papers in 1940. His home A CONTEMPORARY MARBLE BUST OF GEORGE WASHINGT Brigade during our withdrawal in Malaya. On January 3 a strong 
was at Bath. He recently went on a lecture tour to America, and it PRESENTED TO SULGRAVE MANOR BY LORD FAIRHAVEN enemy force attacked a brigade headquarters whilst it and a battalion 


was announced from Petropolis (Brazil) on February 23 that he and The occasion of the 210th anniversary of George Washington's birthday, were being evacuated Colonel Cumming, with a small party. counter- 
his wife had been found dead in circumstances which suggested suicide on February 22, was commemorated at Sulgrave Manor, Northants attacked and held on until he received two bayonet wounds in the 


Among Zweig’s best-known publications are: “ Beware of Pity,’ the Tudor home of the great statesman’s ancestors—by the exhibiting of *tomach and his whole party had become casualties. Later, despite 
written in London during the Munich crisis, “ Marie Antoinette,” the fine contemporary marble bust recently presented to Sulgrave Manor feat pain, he drove round collecting groups of men and refused 
** Maria Stuart” and “ The Case of Sergeant Grischa. by Lord Fairhaven. The Bodleian Library, Oxford, also commemorated ‘© retire until certain that he and his driver were the sole survivors. 


his birthday by exhibiting deeds and manuscripts relating to Washington 
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EXCLUSIVE FIRST PICTURES OF THE RUTHLESS JAPANESE 























BOMBS FALLING ON HONG KONG: ANOTHER BOMB EXPLODES ON 
ONE IS CLEARLY SEEN HITTING } THE RUNWAY OF KAI TAK AERO- 
THE WATER AND WIDE OF THE DROME ON THE FIRST DAY OF 
TARGET—-THE KAI TAK DROME. THE AIR ATTACK, DECEMBER 8. 


a ed 


AKEN by Harrison Forman, the American author, and a refugee 

who escaped on one of the last ‘planes, the pictures on these two 

pages give a graphic impression of Hong Kong under air bombardment. 
Here indeed are front-line pictures which tell an amazing story of courage 
and initiative in desperate circumstances on the part of the American 
and Chinese fliers of the China National Aviation Corporation. Once 
flying an elaborate network of airlines, the C.N.A.C.’s last remaining route 

at the outbreak of the Pacific war was from Hong Kong, via Chungking, 

to Rangoon. C.N.A.C. was, in fact, Chungking’s only link (apart from 
the Burma Road) with the outside. The Japanese air offensive on Hong 
Kong began with a heavy attack on Kai Tak aerodrome. A formation of 
twenty-seven high-flying ‘planes came out over the city about a quarter 

to eight on the morning of December 8. Lined up on the flying-field 
were seven of C.N.A.C.’s twelve big passenger ‘planes. The Japanese 
fighters dived and began to machine-gun the helpless aircraft and 
eventually set them all ablaze, as well as the Pan-American Clipper, at 
anchor just beyond the sea wall. By some strange chance the hangar 
was unscathed, and inside it were five more ‘planes. As soon as the 
Japanese aircraft had left, these five machines were hurriedly taken out 
across the field and cleverly camouflaged. Twice on the same afternoon 
the enemy fliers returned, but, although dropping heavy bombs, did 
little more than make holes in the field. Coolies rushed into action and 
hurriedly filled up the bomb-craters, and that night the C.N.A.C. pilots 
began flying out equipment and personnel with the still undamaged 
‘planes. This they did in the face of the Japanese Army, Navy and Air 
Force, based almost within shelling range of the aerodrome. But, not 

i content with flying out all the Cofporation’s American and Chinese staff, : 
“the pilots returned to Hong Kong and proceeded to fly back 'plane-load ~~ 
HUGH E, CHEN, VETERAN PILOT FOR THE CHINA ~ after ‘plane-load of refugees. During those two dramatic days— LEE C, TAYLOR, A C.N.A.C. PILOT, HIS FACI 


» o . ie r | ,, 
NATIONAL AVIATION CORPORATION. Continued below BLISTERED WITH PICRIC ACID. 
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TAK AERODROME, IN KOWLOON, HONG KONG. NOTE THE WRECKED AEROPLANES ; A JAPANESE BOMB EXPLODING NEAR THE AERODROME ON DECEMBER 8 THE FIRST 
é , 
IN FRONT OF THE BIG HANGAR IN THE MIDDLE-DISTANCE. \ DAY OF THE AIR ATTACK ON HONG KONG. 


Continued .| , 
December 8 and 9—sixteen flights were made and over 275 people saved, amongst Stories to tell, but perhaps the most remarkable was that of mechanic Lee C. Taylor, 


them being the two famous sisters of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek-—-Mrs. H. H. King, wife from Burbank, California, and Hugh E. Chen, a veteran C.N.A.C. pilot and a graduate 
of the vice-Premier of China, and Mme. Sun Yat Sen, widow of the founder of the of Southwest College, Greenfield, Kansas. They escaped in an old 1934 “ Vultee,"’ 
Chinese Republic An attempt to rescue more persons was planned for December 10, which for long had been squatting neglected on the Hong Kong aerodrome. The 
but forbidden by the Hong Kong Government All the fliers had astonishing escape machine had not been flown for months, and nobody felt disposed to take the 








SSE J AIR ATTACK ON HONG KONG ON DECEMBER 8, 1941. 
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L. C. TAYLOR WITH THE TINY TOY COMPASS WHICH THEY USED j 


WHEN RUNNING THE JAPANESE GAUNTLET. 


i. HUGH E. CHEN AND 


ing 
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SS ANOTHER PICTURE 














5 ONE OF THE C.N.A.C. AIRCRAFT AT KAI TAK AIRPORT, AFTER BEING MACHINE-GUNNED i 
( AND SET ON FIRE BY JAP FIGHTERS. 4 


et 





rickety ugly duckling off the ground. But Hugh E. Chen in the emergency of the 
moment volunteered to take the craft up, and Taylor said he would fly with him. 
The “ Vultee "’ had already been stripped of most of her instruments ; what few 
left went crazy almost as the craft had before 
Without landing-lights it was impossible to turn back, but Chen remembered 


soon as taken off, just 


she had 
dawn. 





OF HUGH E. 
IN WHICH 


CHEN AND L. C, TAYLOR WITH THE OLD 
THEY FLEW TO 


1934 ° VULTEEF 
SAFETY 9 







“+ 


_— EL OOOO 
A CLOSE-UP OF THE TOY COMPASS WHICH ENABLED THE Two AIRMEN TO FIND 
AND HOLD THEIR COURSE IT COST FIVE CENTS 











i ANOTHER OF THE C.N.A.¢ AEROPLANES, SMASHED AND BURNED OUT AFTER 

j THE INITIAL AIR ATTACK ON DECEMBER & BY IHE JAPANESE 

~~ ~ 
a tiny compass which he carried in his watch pocket It was no more than a toy; 
about one inch in diameter, made in China, and its intrinsic value about five cents 


But it was enough for Chen, and with its aid he took the aircraft and his passengers 
| to safety. C.N.A.C.'s main offices have been re established in Chungking and continue 


to operate, with a new branch to Calcutta via Lashi 
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DUTCH TIMOR—A VIEW FROM KUPANG HARBOUR, WHERE VIOLENT JAPANESE ATTACKS 


WERE REPULSED BY DUTCH-AUSTRALIAN TROOPS ON FEBRUARY 20, 


The island of Timor, most easterly of the Java East Indies archipelago, is of immense importance in 
the scherne of Japanese strategy directed against Australia, for Port Darwin, for so long the Common- 
wealth’s back door, has become the front door to invasion, only two hours’ flying time from Timor. 
It was to forestall its being used as a base by Japan which compelled the Allied Governments on 
December 18 to land troops in Portuguese Timor. Some weeks ago, Portuguese reinforcements, said 


THE GREAT SHWE DAGON PAGODA, MOST VENER- 
ABLE, FINEST AND MOST SAINTLY OF BUDDHIST 
TEMPLES, WHICH OVERLOOKS RANGOON. IT 
CONTAINS ACTUAL RELICS OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA. 


A VIEW OF THE SITTANG RIVER, IT RISES BEHIND MANDALAY, AND IS THE LAST NATURAL 
OBSTACLE TO THE CAPTURE OF RANGOON. 


The steady approach of the Japanese forces towards Rangoon had not been checked on February 23, 
when the situation was that the enemy had advanced across the Bilin River and a battle was being 
fought between that river and the Sittang, the last natural defence line of Burma’s capital, the 
Chungki railway and Burma Road. enemy column was then moving on Kyaikto, 17 miles 
east of t Sittang. Heavy fighting was in progress, and a coon statement alleged that British 
troops were inflict heavy casualties. It was stated that the R.A.F. was actively supporting the 
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TIMOR, AUSTRALIA’S ISLAND BASTION—RANGOON, FIGHTING AGAINST ODDS. 





PORTUGUESE TIMOR, SHOWING DILLI, WHICH THE JAPANESE CLAIMED ON FEBRUARY 20. 


IT HAS BEEN VIGOROUSLY DEFENDED BY DUTCH-AUSTRALIAN SOLDIERS. 


to be escorted by warships, left Lourenco Marques, in East Africa, for Timor. Despite the Japanese 
claims to have occupied Timor, it was reported from Batavia on February 23 that Dutch-Australian 
troops were fighting a great battle against odds, and one Japanese landing party was believed to 
have been annihilated. From Timor to Southern Sumatra the Allies are fighting a stern battle to 
keep open the Indies-Australian route. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF RANGOON, WITH SULE 

PAGODA IN FOREGROUND, AND THE COURTS 

OF JUSTICE BEHIND. (LEFT) AN AERIAL VIEW 
OF THE PORT AND RAILWAY TERMINUS. 





THE BILIN RIVER, 30 MILES EAST OF THE SITTANG. ON FEBRUARY 22 HEAVY FIGHTING 


TOOK PLACE BETWEEN THE RIVERS, AND THE ENEMY SUFFERED HEAVY LOSSES. 


Army in its gallant fight and in air combat was more than holding its own. Chungking reported 
that telegraph communication with Rangoon had been cut and it was feared the city might fall. 
Rangoon, the picturesque capital, situated on the Rangoon River, connected by waterway with the 
eeeeeey. has been, saialy qvamotes. Only agiiary and demolition squads were left, and every- 
ing, if needed, wou! thoroughly scorched. Burma’s t oil base and refineries at Syriam, near 
Rangoon, will be set ablaze if necessary. = — 
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BALI, THE “ISLE OF BEAUTY”~JAPAN’S 
LATEST TARGET. 
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A YOUNG BALI GIRL BEFORE ONE OF THE IDOLS A BALI IMAGE-MAKER COMPLETING ONE OF THR 
OF THE COUNTRY. BALI WOMEN ARE REGARDED ‘ MANY IDOLS OF THE ISLAND; IN THE BACKGROUND 
AS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL IN THE EAST INDIES, ARE NATIVE HOUSES. 
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A BALI GIRL, CARRYING A GOURD ON HER HEAD, A YOUNG BALI DANCER, THE BALIS LEARN TO 
PASSES A TEMPLE GATEWAY. THE BALIS ARE OF DANCE FROM BABYHOOD. THEY ARE RATHER 
MIXED HINDU AND JAVANESE EXTRACTION, INDOLENT, BUT GAY, CHARMING AND FRIENDLY. 
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PICTURESOUE AND BEAUTIFUL, BALI HAS LONG BEEN 
THE SHOW PLACE OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIES: 
AN OLD MUSICIAN AT DENPASAR. 














TEMPLE FESTIVALS ARE A FEATURE OF BALI LIFE 
AFTER A SOLEMN CELEBRATION FRUIT OFFERINGS ¢ 
PROVIDE A PICNI( FOR ALL 





A TYPICAL NATIVE HUT. THEY CULTIVATE AND IRRIGATE THE FINEST RICI A GATEWAY INTO ONE OF BALI'S NATIVE TEMPLES, WITH NATIVE SHRINES AND GO 
{ FIELDS IN THE WORLD, ARE FINE METAL WORKERS AND SILK WEAVERS \ AND A BACKGROUND OF TROPICAI TREES 
\ \ 
ee a ee a ee ee : - 2 
Japan's power politics and brutal creed of wholesale destruction have taken the | animistic beliefs and ritual All nature is worshipped by this kindly artistic 
war into the blissful little island of Bali, separated from Java by a mile-wide people, who delight in the dance and stage performances Japan's insatiable 
strait Long the goal of world tourists because of the beauty of its scenery, its appetite for conquest led the bombing of Bali, and on February 23 the airfield 
delicious climate, and the charm of the Bali natives, the “ Isle of Beauty,’ as Bali | of Den Pasar fell into their clutches and they had verrun part of Bali 
has been called, is best known for the beauty of its women, their artistic taste j the other hand, the Dutch were fighting back fiercely Moreover, the greater part 
in dancing, in silk weaving and in decorative work in gold, silver and copper | of the Japanese fleet supporting the landing has—a rding to the latest reports 


Originally Hindus, the Balis brought their gods with them, and also certain | been destroyed or badly 


lamaged 
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DAWN IN THE DESERT WAR: A “JOCK FORCE” IN THE ACT OF 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU FROM 
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ONE OF OUR SPECIAL MOBILE COLUMNS, NAMED “JOCK FORCES,” AFTER BRIGADIER “JOCK” CAMPBELL, V.C., HARASSING A 


Above. one of our mobile columns, formed of all sorts and conditions of vehicles, V.C. in action in the desert, a name now adopted generally—they consist of to 
is making contact with one of General Rommel’s reconnaissance patrol columns | fast mixed columns (with a variety of weapons) that can dash around and strike he 
and represents one of many similar movements on the Libyan Desert front, | the enemy's flanks and rear where he least expects it, and immediately engage : F 

where our mobile striking columns are harassing the enemy's light forces. Known his reconnaissance columns. They have proved very successful and have done : 
as “ Jock Forces," after Brigadier Jock '' Campbell, who recently won the . great damage to Rommel's forces. This drawing is based on information given i 








OF 


U FROM 


INTERCEPTING A STRONG ENEMY 


INFORMATION GIVEN HIM BY A SENIOR RANKING OFFICER FROM LIBYA. 
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RECONNAISSANCE COLUMN. 


SSING| A ROMMEL ARMOURED RECONNAISSANCE PATROL IN THE DESERT WASTE, A SURPRISE ENGAGEMENT AT DAWN. 


t of to our special artist by a senior ranking officer just returned from Libya, and into enemy tanks, and (left) another comes into action. Armoured cars move 
rike shows a ‘“ Jock Force" in the early morning coming into action in a small wadi. forward and anti-tank guns are hard at work on each flank. In the distance 
gage In the foreground mobile infantry units spring from their lorries, armed with a Rommel mobile column passes along the desert track, and on the left a pro 
lone automatic weapons and trench mortars. An anti-tank gun (right) is coming up tecting screen of tanks has swung round to cover it, while both sides are 
ven i to take position. Farther right a 25-pounder ‘‘ gun-how”™ section is pumping shells shelling one another in this typical phase of the desert warfare. 
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WARLIKE ASPECT OF THE BURMESE : 
SOLDIERS OF THE BURMA RIFLES. 


























A KAREN RIFLEMAN : KARENS ARE PASSIONATELY LOYAL t 
TO THE BRITISH AND MAKE GOOD SOLDIERS. 


A KAREN NAIK, OR CORPORAL: SERVING IN THE BURMA 
RIFLES AND RECRUITED FROM EASTERN BURMA, 
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m y A JEMADAR IN THE ‘“‘ WALKING-OUT”’ DRESS OF THE 
; BURMA RIFLES: A CHINGHPAW KACHIN,. 
d 
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A CHIN RECRUIT: ARMED WITH A “BROWN BESS’ 
MUSKET, ORIGINALLY FROM THE TOWER OF LONDON, 























HE Burmese have now a flourishing race. 
always been known Chin is a Burmese term 
as a peaceful people, for a hill-man, applied in 
A COMMISSIONED OFFICER: THE ELDEST SON OF A CHIEFTAIN, cheerful and pleasure particular to branches of A KACHIN RECRUIT FROM BHAMO IN NORTH-EASTERN BURMA: 
AND A CHINGHPAW KACHIN. loving, artistic and the Kuki race inhabiting NOTE THE MURDEROUS-LOOKING NATIVE WEAPON 
democratic, but the the hills along the west 
above sketches by S. Ansdell show them in a very different light: as soldiers in the bank of the Chindwin River, south of Manipur. All the hill tribes have blankets 
Burma Rifles. When in the Army, the Burmese have plenty of initiative, rapidly | like the one belonging to the Chin recruit shown above—-woven into tribal tartans 
develop powers of command, and excel at anything mechanical. In the last war they | The Kachins, a warlike tribe inhabiting northern Burma, have, in the past, been the 
enjoyed a high reputation as skilful motor drivers. The local battalions consist | object of many police operations and expeditions. These, then, are the three main 
mainiy of Karens, Chins and Kachins. Karen is the collective name for a group of | tribes forming the Burma Rifles, which until 1937 formed part of the Indian Army, 
tribes comprising about a sixth of the population of Burma and occupying much of having been raised as the 70th Burma Rifles during the Great War This 
eastern Burma between the Shan States and Siam, and found also in the Irrawaddy | regiment, of which there are four battalions, will undoubtedly be taking a 


Delta. Under Burmese rule the condition of these tribes was deplorable, but they are | prominent part in the defence of invaded Burma 
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JAPAN’S PRESSURE ON BURMA: THE THREAT TO RANGOON. 








RANGOON’S PERIL : 


The military situation 


in Burma has borne an 
It has been a series of withdrawals 


which existed in Malaya 


trations, with Japanese strategy directed to the occupation of Rangoon, one of the 
East, 


wealthiest cities in 


the 


A MAP OF THE AREA OF JAPANESE 


resemblance to that | 
and enemy pene- 


and 


af 








uncomfortable 


| 


the port of entry to the Burma Road. On 
Mandalay. On the 


February 20 the Government evacuated Rangoon and moved 
reported across 


22nd the enemy were 


To Our READERS 


We 


regret 
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sla 


the Bilin River, 


; 
te 


and had bombed Pegu, an 





ADVANCE, THREATENING THE BURMA RAILWAY AND ROAD. 


was thrusting strongly toward the Sittang River and Pegu In fact, General Hutton, 
while claiming to have inflicted heavy casualties on the enemy, and to be receiving 
air support from the’ R.A.F. and the American Volunteer Flying Group, appeared 
unable to stem the enemy advance Lower Burma is now entirely a military area 
and Rangoon little better than a shell Its big oil refineries at Syriam, of the Burma 
Oil Co., were expected to be scorched Burma's annual petroleum production (1937) 
was nearly 275,000,000 gallons. (Drawn by Gordon Home.) 


hoped to resume the feature next week as usual 
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THE 24TH BIRTHDAY OF TH 










FURTHER RUSSIAN VICTORI 

















A VIVID ACTION PICTURE, TAKEN ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE, AND 


ARE THE MOUNTED GUARDS OF GENERAI 
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RUSSIAN SOLDIERS, ADVANCING RELENTLESSLY, DESPITE DESPER- 
ATE GERMAN RESISTANCE, ARE HERE SEEN HUNTING DOWN 
GERMAN STRAGGLERS IN ROSTOV-ON-DON IN NOVEMBER I09O4I. 
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ERHAPS the most significant statement issued on the eve of 
February 28 (the Red Army’s twenty-fourth birthday) was 

a war bulletin, broadcast by Berlin Radio, in which it was pro- 
claimed that: “The heavy losses inflicted on the Soviet armies 
during the relentless day and night attacks in severe winter con- 
ditions have not deterred the Russians from further offensive 
operations."’ Latest reports from Russia—where, from the Donetz 
Basin to the far north the Russian armies are pulverising the enemy — 
certainly confirm the German confession of relentless attacks and 
further ‘‘ offensive operations.'’’ The Russian midnight 
muniqué of February 23, while keeping details secret, told of the 
capture of fifteen towns and villages on the southern front and 
referred to other operations of significance. Anarticlein‘* Pravda”’ 
on the Red Army Day says: ‘ The Nazis are advertising their 


com- 








: , " : i. A MEETING IN THE KREMLIN PALACE, SHOWING M. STALIN SPEAKING AND, SEATED (LEFT TO RIGHT): A. A. ZHDANOV, 

coming spring offensive. We are also preparing for the spring. , N. M. SHVERNIK, V. A. MALYSHEV, S. K. TIMOSHENKO, V. M. MOLOTOV, G. M. DIMITROV, L. Z. MEKHLIS, G. K 
(Continued opposite. <& . : 
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IN THE TRAIL OF THE GERMAN RETREAT: 














ADVANCING 


RUSSIAN 


DETACHMENTS AMONG 


THE REMNANTS OF A GERMAN SUPPLY TRAIN. 
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\ — eal nothin Sled ica ae be 
A GERMAN GUN POINTING MOSCOW WARDS FORMS AN INTERESTING SPECTACLE ? e m i ‘ 7 
) ’ : : ’ fe ; : P ) RUSSIAN SOLDIERS EXAMINING A GUN LEFT BY THE FLEEING GERMANS, + 
FOR RED ARMY SOLDIERS FOLLOWING UP THE RETREATING ENEMY. \ ABANDONED VAST QUANTITIES OF ALI KINDS OF WAR MATERIAL \ 
os ah? 
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RED ARMY IS CELEBRATED BY 
ALL ALONG THE LINE. 








t——< Pat 








LE, AND SHOWING A CHARGE BY RED ARMY CAVALRY. THESE 
ZENERAL BELOV, COMMANDER OF THE RED CAVALRY. 
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i MAY DAY CELEBRATIONS IN THE HEART OF MOSCOW. OUR 

; PICTURE SHOWS UNITS OF THE MOSCOW GARRISON MARCHING 

i PAST THE ROSTRUM IN THE RED SQUARE, 5 
Continued. } 


We are dealing the enemy severe blows in the most difficult winter 
conditions and in the spring we must and will strike even harder. 
We know the real worth of the German Army. It is far from 
being the same as it was last June and July. . . . The spirit of 
Hitler's Army has been broken.’’ Congratulatory messages from 
all over the world have been pouring into Moscow. General 
Chiang Kai-shek has expressed his confidence that the Chinese 
and Red Armies in active collaboration will accomplish their aims ; 
General Sikorski, speaking for Poland, has paid tribute to the 
bravery of the Russian soldiers and their leader Stalin ; a message 
from Mr. Stimson, United States Secretary for War, said that 
‘the magnificent fight of the heroic Russians in the defence of 


aes their homeland is an inspiration for all soldiers.’’ Field-Marshal 
A. A. ANDREYEV, A. S. SHCHERBAKOV, G. M. MALENKOV, K. E. VOROSHILOV, N. A. VOZNESSENSKY, M. I. KALININ, Sir John Dill has also expressed his profound admiration tor the 
ZHUKOV, K. A. MERETSKOV, S. M. BUDENNY, G. I. KULIK, N. A. BULGANIN, A. I. ZAPOROZHETS, M. G. PERVUKHIN, remarkable fighting qualities of the Russian people 





AND A. I. MIKOYAN. 
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5 7 RED ARMY SKI TROOPS IN ACTION ON THE MOSCOW FRONT, WHERE THE GERMAN ADVANCE WAS HALTED AND TURNED TO A_ RETREAT 
> 
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NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICER A PICTURE RADIOED FROM MOSCOW, 
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HOODED AMD WARMLY CLAD RED SOLDIERS IN CHARGE OF A SHIVERING GERMAN E 
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A GROUP OF GERMAN PRISONERS IN RUSSIAN HANDS THE EXPRESSIONS ON THEIR i 
FACES ARE ELOQUENT OF DEFEAT AND DISILLUSION » 
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YUGOSLAV 


IA REVIEWED. 
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“BLACK LAMB AND GREY FALCON.” By REBECCA WEST.* 


HE sub-title of Miss Rebecca West’s new, enormous, 
and exciting book is ‘‘ The Record of a Journey 
Through Jugoslavia in 1937." The title is explained 
by the publisher thus: ‘‘ The Black Lamb referred to 
in the title of the book was a sacrifice offered up at 
a pagan rite Miss West attended on St. George’s Eve 





A MONASTERY IN THE FRUSHKA GORA, YUGOSLAVIA. 


These monasteries are built in the Byzantine style, with the dwelling- 

places of the monks or nuns and pilgrims forming a square round an 

open space, with the church in the centre. Although some have been 

burnt down and rebuilt in the Austrian baroque style, they invariably 
keep to the original ground-plan. 


among the mountains not far from the Greek frontier. 
The Grey Falcon is the symbolic bird in a celebrated 
folk poem of the Serbs, which is one of the few attempts 
at analysis of the pacifist spirit to be found in liter- 
ature.”” Neither there nor here is to be found a 
description of the book. Travel there is; analysis 
there is; but there is far, far more. Open one page 
and you come across this: ‘‘ When Napoleon was 
victorious, the inhabitants of Dubrovnik expected 
that since they had been his allies they would be com- 
pensated for the disasters the alliance had brought 
on them. But he sent Marshal Marmont to read a 
decree to the Senate in the Rector’s Palace, and its 
first article declared: ‘The Republic of Ragusa has 
ceased to exist.’’’ Open another, and you will find 
an account of early struggles by the Serbs against the 
Turks. Open another, and you will find a devastating 
description of the character of the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, and a semi-defence of his murder—which, 
in point of fact (pace the tablet on the spot), did not 
bring liberty to Serbia, but merely gave Prussia an 
excuse for the massacre of millions which she was 
planning anyhow. Open another page, and there is 
an exposure of Mussolini, who is underrated and 
described as ‘‘ urban,’’ which he never was. 

Miss West, in cafés, being taught the danse-a- 
ventre ; in offices or studies, listening to stories about 
politics or legends; with all classes, amid all land- 
scapes, fell in love with Yugoslavia; and she has 
produced one of the fullest and most variegated 
books about a foreign country which has ever been 
produced by an English writer. There are a thousand 
illuminations in it, and a thousand provocations ; 
her labour of love has justified the labour and the love. 

There are huge panoramas in this book, geo- 
graphical and historical. There is, as is natural in 
a work by an enthusiast, some question-begging, some 
lack of proportion, some failure to recognise other 
points of view. But the five-years’ effort is superbly 
sustained, and the long day of Miss West's 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


homes and are in prison. Later, the King and his Ministers 
flew out of Asia across Africa to Lisbon, and then to 
London, where they now await peace and the recon- 
struction of their State. They have come to the 
West not as unfortunate petitioners, but as _bene- 
factors; for the resistance they had made against 
Germany had given Great 
Britain a valuable respite. 
The Germans, it is now 
known, had meant to use 
their forces in Bulgaria not 
against Yugoslavia, but 
against Turkey, as a pre- 
liminary step to an attack 
on Russia. This step could 
have been taken in March, 
to coincide with the coup 
d'état of Raschid Ali in Iraq, 
and the German penetration 
of Syria, and Russia should 
have been attacked in May 
by an enemy which already 
held the subjugated Near 
East. But the unexpected 
resistance of Yugoslavia 
diverted the German forces 
in Bulgaria from east to 
west, and prolonged the 
German advance through 
Greece until the coup d'état 
in Iraq had been suppressed, 
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A DALMATIAN DOORWAY. 


Miss West, in her book “ Black Lamb and Grey Falcon,” suggests 

that it can be seen from the above photograph what influence the 

architecture which Robert Adam saw on his visit to the Dalmatian 
Coast had on the Georgian period in England. 

Reproductions from “ Black Lamb and Grey Falcon”; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Messrs, Macmillan and Co. 





and the English preparations for the invasion of 
Syria were well under way. Thus the attack on 
Russia was postponed for a month, and then 
had to be a frontal attack, delivered without the 
advantages Germany would have derived from the 
subjugation of the Near East. The South Slavs had 





THE MARKET-PLACE AT OCHRID. 


This little-known town is situated partly on the eastern shore of Lake 
Ochrid and partly on a hill above. Before it was Byzantine it came 
within the sphere of the lost Illyrian Empire, and in its beginnings 
it had formed part of + settlement. The streets of the 
old town are narrow and cobbled, as is usual in that part of Europe. 


achieved another stage in their paradoxical destiny. 
They who. were among the last to accept Christianity 
are the last to preserve it in the morning strength of 
its magic. They who were among the last to achieve 
order and gentleness are the last legatees of the 
Byzantine Empire in its law and magnificence. In 
this war, as in the one before it, they have made out 
of their defeats great victories, which have preserved 
the powerful empires that were their allies from the 
shame of becoming weak like themselves. Now, in 
this hour, when their King is in exile and their hearths 
are defiled by swine, their State seems a rock in a 
shifting world; and all over Europe the sorrowful 
find comfort in thinking on their history, though it 
passes from woe to woe. For the news that Hitler 
had been defied by Yugoslavia travelled like sunshine 
over the countries which he had devoured and 
humiliated, promising spring. In Marseilles some 
people picked flowers from their gardens and others 
ordered wreaths from the florists and they carried 
them down to the Cannebiére. The police guessed what 
they meant to do, and would not let them go along the 
street. But theré were trams passing by, and they 
boarded them. The tram-drivers drove very slowly, 
and the people were able to throw down the flowers 
on the spot where King Alexander was killed.” 

It is all true ; though the word “ gentleness ’’ seems 
strange in some of the context, notably that of the 
murder of the Archduke at Sarajevo. The Yugoslavs (or 
Serbs, as we used to call them) have fought Thermopylz 
after Thermopyle, and are still doing it. But we must 
remember that other great and little peoples on the 
Continent have been as gallant and obstinate as they 
in the struggle against powerful barbarisms. Had 
Miss West's footsteps taken her to Holland, or Belgium, 
or Norway, or Bohemia, she would have had much 
the same sort of story to tell. Had they taken her 
to Poland, she would have found a nation which was 
very far from being “‘ the last to accept Christianity,” 

and which, after all the incursions and par- 





book closes with a glorious sunset which 
promises a brighter dawn. 

Once more the Teuton hordes pour 
down. Once more there is_ resistance. 
‘From Yanina the King flew to Jerusalem, 
whence the falcon had flown to Kossovo 
with the message from the Mother of God. 
There he was joined by General Simovitch 
and some of his Ministers, who had also 
flown from Nikshitch. Two others were shot 
down during their flight; and some, in- 
cluding Matchek, were trapped in their 

** Black Lamb and Grey Falcon.” By Rebecca 
West. Illustrated. (Macmillan: 2 Vols. ; 2 guineas.) 





the Country wants it all. 


WASTE PAPER FOR MUNITIONS. 


E great drive for waste paper goes on, and as long as the war lasts this national 
need must be met, for without munitions we cannot win, and paper is essential in 
the making of them. In most busi it freq ly happ that q 





correspondence files, price lists, labels, wrappings, cartons, posters and display material 
accumulate over many years, and become obsolete. 
kept “‘in case they may come in useful some day."’ That day has come. The Country 
needs the paper now. Old, but no longer valuable records of past business, bound or 
loose trade papers, ledgers, directories, etc., which are often retained but so infrequently 
referred to, will make a good contribution to the common cause—the cause of Victory. 
Nothing is too small—the paper of one old envelope will make a cartridge wad—and 
Any such material will be collected by your usual merchant 
ona or by the local Council, but in the event of any difficulty a postcard to the Council 


Office will receive prompt attention. 


They may have been forgotten or 


titions, gave at the beginning of this war the 
ultimate challenge to the pagan; knowing 
that she was far from immediate help, 
that she was involving herself in devasta- 
tion and butchery, and that all she could 


of old hope for was to keep the flame aloft and, 


after long tribulation, to revive with the 
remnants of her people. Greece, too; 
there also was the spirit of Thermopylz. 
Not one should be forgotten. 

However, the book is a great achieve- 
ment; the product of intellect, generosity, 
knowledge and passion all combined. I may 
as well leave it at that—merely adding 
that the illustrations are excellent. 
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WAR CABINET RESHUFFLE: MORE CHANGES IN THE GOVERNMENT. 
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COLONIAL SECRETARY AND LEADER fw. C. R. ATTLEE: SECRETARY OF STATE (ome srApNORD Ciera: LORD PRIVY sta, \ | OF THE BOARD OF TRADE, TO BE 
OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. FOR DOMINION AFFAIRS AND DEPUTY PRIME AND LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. H j MINISTER OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION, 
Lord Cranborne, whose post as Dominions MINISTER : 4 x . i After less than three weeks at the Board 
Secretary has been assumed by Mr. Attlee, : oe : The changes in a War Cabinet bring = of Trade, Colonel Llewellin takes over 
has replaced Lord Moyne as Leader of the Mr. Attlee, as Deputy Prime Minister, the first time one new member. Sir Stafford Cripps, lately our Lieut.-Colonel Moore-Brabazon’s job as 
House of Lords. The changes announced such a post has been officially listed, will, as at Ambassador to Moscow. He was Solicitor-General Minister of Aircraft Production. In 1940 
in the Government mean the dropping of present, deputise for Mr. Churchill at meetings of : in the second Socialist Government, but went into he was made Parliamentary Secretary to 
five Ministers: Mr. Greenwood, Captain the Cabinet and its committees. He was Leader : Opposition when the National Government was that Ministry, having also had experience 
Margesson, Lord Moyne, Lord Reith and of the Opposition from 1935 to 1940 and Lord Privy ; formed in 1931. Owing to differences of opinion at the Admiralty and the Ministries of 
Colonel Moore-Brabazon. Seal since 1940. He is fifty-nine. i he left the Socialist Party. He is fifty-three. Supply and War Transport. 
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{ MR. OLIVER LYTTELTON : MINISTER or 

i STATE, WITH GENERAL SUPERVISION OVER 
PRODUCTION, 


| MR. HUGH DALTON: MINISTER OF 
ECONOMIC WARFARE, TO BE 
PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE 


AND NATIONAL SERVICE IN THE PRESENT TO BE MINISTER OF WORKS AND 


BUILDINGS 


GOVERNMENT SINCE 1940. 


The new President of the Board of Trade | The appointment of Mr. Lyttelton to the Cabinet | Mr. Bevin has held his present position in the Before th . on 

succeeds Colonel J. J. Liewsilin in that | | will leave a vacancy in Cairo, where he has been | | Cabinet since 1940. Sometime member of the | ng pe - ne Porta} took @ keen 
i Minist ‘ = i interest in planning the redevelopment of 

post; he is fifty-four, an economist, and | acting as Minister of State since 1941. Whilst | {| Economic Advisory Council, and Chairman of the the distressed areas in South Wales and has 

in the 1930 Socialist Government he was | | serving with the Grenadier Guards he won the | | General Council of Trades Union Congress, 1937. | been a Parliarnentary Secretary to the 


D.S.O. and MC. during the last war. He was | He is sixty-one years old and a deputy chairman j Ministry of Supply since 1940. He will 


| President of the 7 of Tuete ba pear, <3 | | 
| resident Board of ade from 1940-41 i of the “ Daily Herald i; | presumably now be in charge of planning 
™ “ s a - = = post-war reconstruction. e is fifty six. 


Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office. He 
has been Minister of Economic Warfare 
since 1940 and is the author of several books 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 




















NOTHER of those welcome and exciting books with 

a plot is “ Breakfast With the Nikolides.”’ Fate is 

the prime mover: fate, which Anil, the poetic and rather 
tiresome young Brahmin, says that he likes. ‘“‘ It is cruel,” 


he owns, “ but the world would not balance without it. 
full of dramatic 


I heartily agree with it.” An .assertion 
i for he has nothing special 


irony ; 
does guess the 


in mind, and not 

fearful relevance of what he is 
saying. But really everything was 
settled from the first page. There 
we read how Don, Emily Pool’s 


spaniel, slipped out one night, and 
went round and round in circles, quite 
stupidly—always coming back to lie 
against the stone platform above 
the water-tank. It may not seem 
important. But it is final. 

The Pools have quarrelled about 
Don already ; to Louise Pool he is a 
grievance. She asked Charles not to 
give the children a dog; not in this 
dreadful place, this loathsome Indian 
village, where it will run off and catch 
diseases in the bazaar. She and the 
children have just come to Amorra 
where Charles Pool teaches agriculture, 
runs a model farm, and has taken 
root. The marriage broke up eight 
years ago, Charles having been goaded 
to lose his temper on a grand scale 
and work off every provocation in an 
orgy of violence. Then it seemed as 
if nothing could reunite them—as if 
L.ouise’s pride would never let her go 
back. She might long for Charles, 
but no one, not even herself, must 
suspect as much. Only she didn’t 
reckon with a World War. That 
caught her in France and threw her 
into a panic—one of the blind, head- 
long panics which are the other side 
of her tyranny. Where could she 
be safe ? Where could she take the 
children ? There was only Charles ; 
and in a blind panic she cabled, and 
here she is. The two are not reconciled 

they remain aloof, and more than 
a little grim; but Emily adores her 
father, whom she sees as an ally. 
She has been oppressed, obsessed by 
suffering from her tyranny, her panics, her 
all well meant, or supposed to be well 
meant, and disguised as a mother’s care. For Louise, 
of course, “loves” this child whom she doesn’t 
like, and would never own her antagonism. 

That is the situation when Don slips out. 
the morning Louise finds him, looks closely at him 
and promptly loses her head. He must be put away. 
He must be put away at once. The children must be 
sent off to breakfast with the Nikolides. Off they go, 
delighted with the treat ; but we don’t go with them, 
to meet the strange and beautiful Nikolides. The 
breakfast is only a mirage; what really happens 
happens at the Pools’, where Louise is driving a young 
Indian to commit a crime. Narayan has risen from the 
slums ; he thinks himself modern, and scolds his wife 
for her superstition. But there is something in him 
deeper than the new learning; it shows in his love of 
Anil, his endless curiosity about Anil’s father, the pure 
and orthodox the Brahmin who has renounced 
worldly cares. And now he is required to take life. 
It goes against his conscience as a vet., against the 
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THE DUKE OF B 


Louise : 
deceitfulness 


In 


something deeper—-but Louise drives him and he 
obeys. And thenceforward he is blood-guilty. This 
is a crisis in his soul. 


But for Louise a Hindu’s attitude and struggles 
have no existence. She blunders on; she announces 
Don's death “in a fight "’ and thinks she will get 
away with it. Emily, however, is not deceived. The 
truth—some truth—is being hidden, and it shall come 
out. Or Louise shall have no rest; this is the 
moment to declare war. And she begins a strange, 
obstinate, unchildlike battle, which is not merely for 
Don, but her for own liberty. And after all it is 
Anil, the poetic, tiresome young student, who 
solves all problems. Not of himself, but as an instru- 


ment in the hands of fate. 
Rumer Godden's book will certainly recall “A 
Passage to India’’—partly by the final “ charge" 


against Anil, which, however, when you look into it, 
is no resemblance. Where the two stories are alike 
is in their parallel and equally sympathetic dealing 


GLOUC 


GC PWT D 
known since they were children—and in 1939 here he is, 
trying to write his life for the Class Report. The life- 
story of a gentleman. Of course, America is democratic, 
Harvard is democratic, but all the same—nearly all his 
friends at college were his school friends, and so it has been 


ever since. Always the old school tie. Harry believes in 
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and impressible. He was uneasy with his parents, as 
children are: quite happy at school, though not dis- 
tinguished ; happy at college; docile in his job. Then 


came the Great War, which was definitely not in the ook 
of words. But he got through it all right: he even got a 
decoration ; still, it unsettled him, and prepared the season 
of his wild oats. An advertising job 
in New York, and a grand passion 
for Marvin Myles—that was his 
heroic period ; and it has left a trace, 
but it couldn’t go on for ever. 
Tradition, the old life and the ex- 
pected marriage were bound to 
claim him. 

What is the moral ? I suppose that 
things are like that: life is sad and 
disappointing, and shapes us against 
our will. Yet there is good in it; 
Harry’s life with Kay has been good, 
though not ‘delicious ’’ — wasn’t it 
La Rochefoucauld who said _ that 
marriages never are? Anyhow, this 
one is uncommonly well described ; 
Harry could not be more winning, and 
the whole book excels in smoothness. 

Miss Pargeter’s ** Ordinary People ”’ 
is much the same, yet quite different. 
Again we have the action of the years 
on a little group, between war and 
war : ordinary people, good people 
this time in another country and a 
lower class. George Caswall is English ; 
he is a married man and a father 
when the first war breaks out, and 
his sons are old enough for the next. 
In between, we have watched the four 
young Caswalls grow up, and choose 
their jobs and loves ; so the tale has 
less unity than Mr. Marquand’s. It 
has, perhaps, a shade too much 
sentiment ; George’s creator becomes 
a shade over-fond of him, and Hazel, 
the wise and good little mouse, is 
really too good. But these are 
trifles ; it is a warm book, full of variety 
and action, extremely readable. 

In “ Blind Messenger ” the epoch 


AFTER THE CHRISTENING OF PRINCE WILLIAM, SON OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF 
BACK ROW, L. TO R.—PRINCESS ELIZABETH, H.M. THE KING, THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, is still the same. The young man is at 
UCCLEUCH. FRONT ROW-——PRINCESS MARGARET, H.M. THE QUEEN, THE DUCHESS OF Oxford—he joins up—-he returns, and 
ESTER WITH HER SON, QUEEN MARY AND THE DUCHESS OF BUCCLEUCH. becomes a schoolmaster. He marries 
a ‘‘ superior ’’ girl, and finds her cold 

comfort. He was advanced once; he becomes 


reactionary, hidebound and out of date in the mere 
process of time. A dull record, a waste of hope and 
energy—so it seems, but what do we know ? Miss Joanna 
Cannan is as skilful as ever ; she is also rather cruel, 
and a little dreary. 

‘* Uneasy Freehold” is the story of a haunted 
house. Two young Irish people buy it, and fall in 
love with it, and determine to lay the ghost—to find 
out who it is and what it wants, and thus give it rest. 
And after a most trying time, they succeed. So does 
Miss Macardle, quite brilliantly. Her romantic tale 
has only two flaws : the hero writes like a girl (or so I 
thought) and the ghost-seers are not quick enough. 


Mr. Weston’s “ Second Voyage to Lilliput” is 
more easily enjoyed than described. The outsize 
Australian hero—** ugliest on record "’—drops_ into 


it like a bomb, and explosive he remains throughout, 
while the tale itself is rather elusive. Being demobbed, 
he sets up as an old-clothes man: launches inte big 
business ; falls in love with one daughter of a peer 
and, so to speak, .marries two—while their cousin 
Tony fatally espouses a dollar princess. Too bad for 
all of them; they are all thwarted, more or less, but 
life is like that. And, says Shirley, “it all means 
something.” I don’t know what, but it is a 
strange, exuberant piece of work. 

**Exuberant”’ is also the word for ‘ Seven 
Tempest,” by Vaughan Wilkins— unless you can 
think of something much stronger. This is historical 
romance with a vengeance. The seven Tempests and 
their training by ordeal: the elopement of a royal 
Duchess, the plot against Queen Victoria, the ab- 
duction on the hell-ship—my breath gives out. What 
a pace, what richness, and not a moment to recover! 
It’s mad, of course, and reason begins with loud 
complainings ; but, after all, it’s very good fun, 

The thrillers are sedate in comparison. Don't be 
deceived by “No Murder’’; murder there is not, 
as Mr. Fortune proves repeatedly, but crime and corpses 
abound. Mr. H. C. Bailey at his best over a long 
course, Miss Ngaio Marsh is not quite at her best 


with the two races, and their suggestion of eternal THE INFANT PRINCE (A CLOSE-UP PHOTOGRAPH): PRINCE WILLIAM in “ Death and the Dancing Footman," but I needn't 
truth. But the canvas here is much smaller; the HENRY ANDREW FREDERICK; A PORTRAIT TAKEN BEFORE HIS say it's good reading. K. J. 
tale has not the same impact or solidity, nor does it CHRISTENING, a ee 
so boldly risk a charge of not coming off. Subtlety The King one Quese and neasty all one members of the Royal Family were BOOKS REVIEWED 
‘ P here it ha in a rare degree. The present at the christening o rince illiam Henry Andrew Frederick, son of : ieoli . > 
and ren _— ie . Saar eam 8 —e . the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester. The ceremony took place at a private Breakfast With the Nikolides. By Rumer Godden. (Peter 
characters, except Narayan and his wife, are rather chapel in the country on Sunday, February 22. Queen Mary, who is principal Davies; 75. 6d.) 
unlovable, and that, perhaps, is a flaw. godmother, carried the child into the chapel and handed him to the Archbishop H. M. Pulham, Esquire. By John P. Marquand. (Robert 

I think it 's going too far to describe * H, M. Pulham, of Canterbury, who, assisted by the Dean of Windsor, performed the christening. Hale ; 95.) 

"by John Mar § as a “great novel.” Very The godparents were Queen Mary, the King, Princess Helena Victoria, General . , - 

Esquire,” by john ! arquand, as g r0vel, y Viscount Gort, V.C., Lord William Montagu-Douglas-Scott and Lady Margaret Ordinary People. By Edith Pargeter. (Heinemann; 9s. 6d.) 
pleasant it is; very accomplished, wholly sympathetic, Hawkins. All were present except Lord Gort. (Photograph by Eric Ager.) Blind Messenger. By Joanna Cannan. (Gollancs ; 75. 6d.) 


But nothing more ; and surely that 's enough for most 
readers 
December 1892. He comes of “ nice" people ; 
to a proper school; he went to Harvard, entered a good 
old-fashioned firm, married a charming girl whom he had 


H. M. Pulham was born at Brookline, Mass., in 
he went 


standards, things that are done or not done, everything 
outmoded, And what has come of it? What is the 


Uneasy Freehold. By Dorothy Macardle. (eter Davies ; &s. 6d.) 


pattern of his life, now that he looks back? Well, just the 
usual pattern. He was always a simple soul—shy, honest 


Second Voyage to Lilliput. By Haroki Weston. (Collins ; 9s. 6d.) 
Seven Tempest. By Vaughan Wilkins. (Cape; 9s. 6d.) 

No Murder. By H.C. Bailey. (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.) 

Death and the Dancing Footman. By Ngaio Marsh. (Collins ; &s. 6d.) 
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PERSONALITIES OF 


; MR. FRANK DOBSON. 
| The ewes sculptor Frank Dobson has been 
elected an A.R.A. His works include the well- 
known head of Osbert Sitwell, in polished brass, in 
i the Tate Gallery. second artist to be elected 
‘ the same time was the painter, 

Mr. Vivian Pitchforth. 


REV. CYRIL FORSTER 


NOMINATED 


Dr. Garbett, 
at Portsmouth Grammar School, 
curate of Portsea from 1900 to 
i for thirteen years before goi 
j Prelate of the Most Nob 


1909 and 
to Winchester 


der of the Garter. 
interesting publications to his credit. 


H 


4 
E 3 


GARBETT, D.D., 
FOR ELECTION TO THE 


who is sixty-seven years of age, has been Bishop of Winchester since 1932 
Keble College and Cuddesdon College, Oxford, 
1909 to 1919. He was Bishop of Southwark 
He is Clerk of the Closet to the King and ex-officio 
He is a writer of some repute and has many 


vicar from 


THE 


i ae 
RT. HON. SIR PATRICK DUNCAN. 
It has been officially announced that, at the 
request of his Majesty’s Government in the Union 
of South Africa, the King has approved an exten- 
sion of Sir Patrick Duncan’s term of office as 
Governor-General of South Africa for five years 
from April 5. 


i al le 


BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 


OF YORK. 


LORD 
ARCHBISHOPRI( 


aan ee 


MR. JUSTICE BUCKNILL. 


| He has been appointed to preside over the inquiry 
— Brest of the German warships. 

Sitting with him are Vice-Admiral Sir Hugh Binney 
hit Chief-Marshal Sir Edgar Ludlow-Hewitt 
Justice Bucknill presided over the inquiry into 
« the sinking of the submarine “ Thetis” in 1999 


into the escape 


j and 
| Mr 


AIR MARSHAL A. T. HARRIS. 
He has been appointed Chief of Bomber Com 
mand in succession to Air Marshal Sir Richard 
| E. C. Peirse. Air Marshal Harris is forty-nine, 
| and was, until May 1941, Deputy Chief of the Air 
| Staff, when he was appointed for special duty 
. with the British Air Staff at Washington. 


THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN 


Educated 
he was an assistant 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE 


pone. 
LIEUT.-GENERAL E. P. QUINAN. 


General Quinan, formerly a District Commander 
in India, has been appointed to command the 


{ | or formed Tenth Army, based on Iraq and 
i } Iran 


The Tenth Army, with the Ninth and 
: Eighth, is under Gen. Auchinleck. He entered the 
i Indian Army in 1905 and won the D.S.O. in. 1938. 


ng - roowrrne = 


A 
DR. WILLIAM TEMPLE, ARCHBISHOP 
CANTERBURY IN SUCCESSION TO 


Dr. Temple has been Archbishop of 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He 


1910 tc 1914 and Hon 


York since 
at Rugby and 
President of the Union in 1904 and afterwards a Fellow of Queen's College 
he was Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
Chaplain to the King from 1915 to 1921 


was educated 


PUBLIC EYE. 


ear aap hata coe epee acai miete Mar sceagmeanitiie, 


MARTIN BORMANN. 
At one time Rudolf Hess’s Chief of Staff, Bormann 
has succeeded him as head of the Nazi Party 
Organisation with very considerable powers. Since 
Hess’s flight to England, Bormann has been Hitler's 
constant companion and adviser on State affairs 
He is forty-one and described as a bully. 


CHOSEN TO BE ARCHBISHOP OF 
RESIGNS ON MARCH 31 

1881, he is the son of a former 
Balliol College, Oxford, and was 
From 1910 to 1921 
He was headmaster of Repton School from 
He was appointed Canon of 


YORK 
LANG, 
1929; born in 


WwHo 


Westminster in 1919 and Bishop of Manchester in 1921 


AIR MARSHAL SIR RICHARD PEIRSE 
Air Marshal Peirse has been given a special ap- 
pointment on relinquishing his post as Commander 
in-Chief, Bomber Command. He succeeded Air 
Chief-Marshal Sir Charles Portal as Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Bomber Command, in 


1940. Heis estan nine, and the son of an Admiral 
es ; 


- 


THE SHEIK OF BAHREIN 
The Sheik of Bahrein, an island in the Persian Gulf, 
has died at the age of sixty-nine. He was a staunch 
friend of Britain and eapressed his sympathies by 
giving £30,000 towards the war effort and sending 
a message in which he said he was with Britain in 


her fieht 
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MOTHS THAT NEVER PLY. 











By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “ Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


HOUGH I knew well that there were many species 
of our native moths wherein the temales had 
lost the power of flight, I had never had occasion to 
find out how many were in this plight, and how they 
came to be so. The search for the explanation I 
wanted brought me some very interesting surprises. 
That we had here another illustration of the effects 
of use and disuse seemed an inescapable conclusion. 
But the condition of these, shall we say, unfortunate 
ones, is by no means so easily explained, though the 
text-books of entomology give no indication that this 
state of affairs really needs any further explanation 
than that offered by Darwin long years ago. He, 
who had never made any special study of Lepidoptera, 
came to the conclusion that this loss of flight was 
the result of Natural Selection. For the only facts 
he was able to glean, he interpreted from species 
which lived on wind-swept islands, or regions near 
the coast which were, in like manner, more or less 
wind-swept. This, he held, would result in their 
being blown out to sea when once they got on the 
wing, all of them being, to begin with, insects of but 
feeble flight. Birds, too, under like conditions, suffered 
the same fate. This explanation seemed so perfectly 
simple, that all who have followed in his footsteps 
evidently saw no reason to probe further into the 
matter. 





MOTH (NYSSIA ZONARIA): IN 


BELTED BEAUTY 
THE MALE (TOP) THE WINGS ARE LARGE, BUT IN THE 


2. THE 


(BELOW) THEY HAVE BECOME MERE STUMPS. 
(Enlarged.) 

The adult Nyssia sonaria emerges from the chrysalis during March 

and April and rests by day, well hidden among the body 


of the female is comparatively larger than that of t » male, and 
although she has lost her wings, she has retained a full complement of legs. 


FEMALE 


Yet it can hardly be, surely, that high winds are 
frequent enough in this country to effect so momen- 
tous achange. The effect of such a mode of selection, 
if this indeed be the explanation, is, as I shall show, 
by no means uniform, and its incidence falls on no 
more than a few species when the whole tribe, all of 
but feeble powers of flight, are considered. 

I am thinking now of the fairly large group of 
moths known as the Geometers, the caterpillars of 
which are known as “ loopers,’’ because all but the 
_ last pair of abdominal legs have disappeared, so that 

crawling has to be effected by looping the body so 
as to enable it to bring the claspers at the end of 
the body close up against the head, when the process 
is repeated. The adults are, as I have said, of a very 
fragile build, and when at rest, which is during the 
daytime, they commonly sit with the wings fully 
spread and always pressed closely against the bark 
of the tree on which they have alighted. The colora- 
tion of these wings is of the type known as “ protec- 
tive,"’ and so perfectly harmonises with the back- 
ground as to make detection unlikely to any but the 
sharpest eyes, backed by experience. In moths where 
the hind-wings are conspicuously, or ‘‘ warningly,”’ 
coloured, as, for example, in the red and yellow 
underwings and the Clifden nonpariel, the fore-wings 
are drawn back to cover the body and so conceal 
these striking hues. 


The species wherein the female has most nearly 
retained at least the semblance of wings is found in 
the dotted-border (Hibernia marginaria), wherein 
they stand out away from the body, as shown in 





1. THE DOTTED-BORDER MOTH (HIBERNIA MARGINARIA): 

IN THIS SPECIES THE WING IN THE FEMALE (BELOW) IS 

REDUCED TO ABOUT ONE-QUARTER OF THAT OF THE 
MALE (ABOVE). (Enlarged.) 


It is in this species that the female has most nearly retained at least 
a semblance of wings. The hind-wings are conspicuously the larger, 
and both have raeged- looking, truncated margins. It must have 

many thousands of years since these wings were capable of flight. 


Fig. 1. And here it is to be noted the hind-wings are 
conspicuously the larger, and both have ragged-looking, 
truncated margins. It must have been many hundreds 
of years ago—a thousand, or even longer—since these 
wings were capable of flight. The female may some- 
times be found, during March and April, in the 
crevices of bark on tree-trunks, but more easily on the 
twigs at night, when waiting for the visit of a male, 
drawn to her by the scent she diffuses. The males 
may be seen in numbers on the hedgerows and these 
twigs, after their short evening flight. The wings 
of the female winter-moth (Chamatobia brumata) are 
even more reduced and ragged-looking. It is to 
prevent her from climbing up the fruit-trees to lay 





4. THE MOTTLED-UMBER MOTH (HYBERNIA DREFOLIARIA): 

IN THIS MOTH THE WINGS OF THE MALE (TOP) ARE LARGE 

AND FUNCTIONAL, BUT THOSE OF THE FEMALE (BOTTOM) 
HAVE COMPLETELY DISAPPEARED. (Entlarged.) 


There are a considerable number of our native moths wherein the 

females have lost the power of flight ; some retain a semblance of wings, 

small and ragged stumps sticking out from the thick body, but others, 
as in the above species, have lost them completely. 


her eggs that broad, sticky bands are fastened 
round the trunks, but some manage to get there, 
carried, it is believed, by the male. No more than 
tiny brown vestiges of wings remain. 


The Geometers, it must be mentioned, are not ail 
of them fragile insects, as witness the belted-beauty 
moth (Nyssia zonaria). The male, shown in Fig. 2, 
is a very substantial-looking insect, and his mate might 
almost be described as ‘‘ buxom.’’ But long since she 
lost her wings, which, as can be seen here, are mere 
outstanding stumps. The adult emerges from the 
chrysalis during March and April, and rests by day 
among the herbage, though the male has been seen 
flying in the sunshine. But the female, owing to her 
nocturnal habits, is difficult to find. In such secure 
retreats she evidently is not compelled to adopt this 
sheltered life to avoid wind-storms. The loss of the 
wings has, in some species, as in members of the 
genus Epichonopteryx, been followed by the loss of 
the legs, so that the body is given a maggot-like 
appearance. But that they are really Lepidoptera is 
shown by the antennz, eyes, and other deep-seated 
anatomical characters. 

For the most part, these wingless forms are (eo- 
meters, frail of body, and with a peculiar carriage of 
the wings in the males. But there are exceptions 
to every rule, and the belted-beauty furnishes a case 
in point. Another exception is seen in the vapourer- 
moth (Orgygia), which is not a Geometer, and has a 
very substantial body. The wingless condition of the 





3. THE VAPOURER MOTH (0RGYGIA ANTIQUA), WHICH HAS 
A VERY SUBSTANTIAL BODY. THE WINGLESS CONDITION 
OF THE FEMALE IS DUE TO SLUGGISH HABITS. (Enlarged.) 


The legs are conspicuously large in the female of this species, a puzzling 

feature, as she never leaves the cocoon from which she emerges, laying 

from 400 to 500 in number, on its surface. These females are 

remarkable for the penetrating qualities of the scent they exude, 
thereby attracting the 


female has come about as a consequence of sluggish 
habits, though what induced these we are not likely 
to discover. The general appearance of this female 
is somewhat remarkable when it is seen enlarged, 
as in Fig. 3. It will be noticed the wing has a 
curious flipper, or paddle, shape when seen in side- 
view, and is obviously incapable of service as a wing. 
The legs are conspicuously large, and no explanation 
has been found for this fact. It should be noted 
that there are two species of vapourer. The scarce 
vapourer (O. gonostigma) closely resembles its con- 
gener, and, like it, may also be seen flying in the 
sunshine. But it is a very local species, dis- 
tinguished, among other things, by its smaller wings. 
In neither of these two species do the females ever 
leave the cocoon from which they emerged at hatching. 
Here they remain, on its surtace, and lay their eggs 
from 400 to 500 in number. 

This being so, one is the more puzzled by the 
long legs. Are they subjected to any kind of strain 
in maintaining a hold on the cocoon? These 
females, it may be remembered, are remarkable 
for the penetrating qualities of the scent they exude, 
thereby attracting males from far and near. Placed 
in a closed box, this scent loses none of its power, 
and males will even come to the empty box if 
it is placed outdoors, long after the removal of 
its late inmate ! 


Fes. 28, 1942 


THE TOTAL ECLIPSE 


AN exceptionally fine eclipse of the 

Moon may be observed, weather 
permitting, on Monday night next, 
March 2, the eclipse beginning at 
11.31 p.m. and terminating at 3.11 a.m. 
During this time the Moon will traverse 
the Earth’s shadow from right to left 
along the path shown in the accom- 
panying picture-diagram. The eclipse 
will begin on the left side of the Moon, 
where a dark patch will be seen. This 
will continue to progress across the 
lunar face, appearing as an advancing 
curve and thus revealing to the eyes 
the curvature of the Earth's form. 
During the first hour the Moon will 
have travelled about 2000 miles into 
the Earth’s shadow, finally becoming 
completely immersed at 12.33, when 
so-called totality begins and lasts 
until 2.10 am. Then the Moon will 
begin to emerge from the shadow, but 
not until 3.11 a.m. will she be entirely 
clear of the Earth’s dark shadow or 
umbra, as it is called. 

There is also a partial shadow, the 
penumbra, which appears as a faint 
duskiness, and commences to spread 
over the Moon's face at about 10.27 p.m. 
Imperceptible at first, it increases in 
intensity later and represents that 
portion of the Moon over which the 
Sun is not entirely obscured by the 
Earth; for, as shown in the lower 
picture, next Monday’s event is also 
an eclipse of the Sun, as seen from 
the Moon. The Sun is there shown 
only partly obscured as the dark 
sphere of the Earth passes away to 
the left. This penumbral shade lingers 
until about 4.15 a.m., after which 
full sunlight again pours down upon 
the whole of the Moon’s arid surface 

[Continued on right. 


In the above typical lunar scene showing the Sun emerging from 
presented of next Monday night's eclipse, as viewed from the Moon 


THE EXTENT OF THE EARTH’S SHADOW RELATIVE TO THE MOON, AND ALSO THE MOON’S PATH THROUGH 
IT ON MONDAY NIGHT, MARCH 2. 
AND CLEARS THE SHADOW AT 3.11 A.M. 
WILL BE 


AND 
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OF THE MOON ON MARCH 2: 


NEWS 


DRAWINGS AND Description BY G. F. Morreu, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S 


IN THE POSITION SHOWN 


PHASE OF NEXT MONDAY’S ECLIPSE AS 


behind the Earth, a phase is 
So while we may see the Earth 


eclipsing the Moon, the Earth is also eclipsing the Sun and hiding him from the Moon for | hour and 


FARTH'S SHADOW 
5640 miles in diameter 
at theMoon's present distance 


@ 


IN THE 


MOON 
immersed 
in the 
shadow 


THE MOON ENTERS THE SHADOW 
IT REMAINS TOTALLY 
CENTRE OF THE SHADOW AT ABOUT 
THE ARROWS INDICATE THE DIRECTION OF THE MOON’S 


IMMERSED 


© 


FROM THE RIGHT AT 
12.33 TO 2.10 A.M., 


FROM 


PATH. 


TWO 


11.31 


1.21 


IT WOULD APPEAR IF SEEN FROM THE MOON 


A.M. 


UNUSUAL ASPECTS. 


Conmiinued.} 

and it begins to mount up to above 
boiling-point again. The Earth's 
shadow has a diameter of about 
5640 miles, where the Moon traverses 
it on this occasion. The Moon rarely 
vanishes during immersion, so during 
the 1 hour and 37 minutes of totality 
a most interesting feature may be 
noted—that is, whether her easily per- 
ceptible disc assumes either an ashen 
or a coppery tint. 

The feature is caused by the Earth's 
atmosphere refracting a certain amount 
of sunlight round the edge of her 
disc, on to the Moon. The effect 
produced, as seen from the Moon's 
surface, would be superb; for the 
Earth, while appearing as a great 
dark disc nearly four times wider than 
the Sun, would be surrounded with a 
brilliant ring of light, as shown below. 
This ring is produced by the Sun's 
light passing through the encircling 
ring of the Earth’s atmosphere. At 
times, reddish sunset hues so pre- 
dominate as to impart a rosy glow to 
the otherwise darkened surface of the 
Moon. This, as seen from the Earth, 
frequently imparts a coppery tint 
during total eclipse. Owing to the 
absence of appreciable atmosphere on 
the Moon and therefore of diffused 
light, the glorious streamers and 
aigrettes of the Sun's pearly Corona 
would present a grandeur never seen 
on Earth, together with the radiant 
Zodiacal Light reflected from the 
myriads of small bodies ceaselessly 
revolving round the Sun. On those 
occasions when a _ more ashen 
or greyish tint prevails, it will be 
due to clouds generally covering 
the region. 


37 minutes’ duration. A scene of superb splendour must then be presented from what is known of 


lunar conditions. 


As the Earth's great 


dark sphere b 


ins to pass in front of the Sun, 


a brilliant 


ring of coloured refracted light would be seen to encircle the Earth. 
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s ay MONG new 
books _in- 
spired by the Muse of Memory that have lately come to 
hand, one to be saluted as facile princeps is ‘‘ KHAKI AND 
Gown.” An _ Autobiography. By Field-Marshal Lord 
Birdwood of Anzac and Totnes. With Foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill ; 16 Photogravure Plates, and 
5 Maps in Colour (Ward, Lock; 18s.). The record of a 
great soldier’s career, extending over a long and eventful 
period, must always possess historical value, and this is 
certainly true of the present work. Its appeal is intensified, 
however, by the developments of the present war, again 
involving countries which he formerly knew so well. 


There is about this book an air of genial urbanity 
which, coupled with humour (shown in amusing anecdotes) 
and an easy, lucid style, makes reading it a real pleasure. 
Personal allusions, even to former foes such as the late 
Kemal Ataturk, whose funeral Lord Birdwood attended, 
are always courteous, while those to his old comrades 
are marked by strong affection. This quality of 
friendliness is indicated in the Prime Minister’s fore- 
word. Mr. Churchill—himself a friend of over forty 
years’ standing, since they served together in Natal 
in the days of the Relief of Ladysmith—says: ‘* The 
stirring times in India on the frontier, in South Africa, 
at Gallipoli, and in France are simply and faithfully 
told. The close association with Lord Kitchener for 
nine years was no doubt the turning point in the 
author’s career. . . Few people knew Lord 
Kitchener better. . The book will be read by the 
older officers of the Army with delight, reminding them 
of ‘the good old days,’ and many young officers 
should also read and learn of the doings of their 
fathers in sport and in war.’’ The sport includes 
tiger-shooting and pig-sticking, in both of which Lord 
Birdwood had his moments of thrill and danger. In 
military matters he shows the immense practical value, 
in the last war, of Kitchener’s Indian Army reforms, 
and explains his famous controversy with Lord Curzon. 


One illuminating glimpse into “ K. of K.’s”’ true 
warmth of heart, in contrast to the frigid austerity he 
assumed to “ face the world with,” is so impressive 
that Mr. Churchill felt impelled to make brief mention 
of it. Here is the incident as given fully in Lord 
Birdwood’s own words. ‘‘ So far from being a stern, 
unsympathetic man of the kind repellent to children, 
I well remember how, when our son was a small boy 
of about five, we were at a Garden Party at Viceregal 
Lodge in Simla, when suddenly there was a large crash. 
This frightened Chris, who at once ran up to Lord 
Kitchener, seizing his hand and standing close to him 
for protection. . A year or two later, when asked 
: what had been the proudest moment of his life, 
he [Kitchener] replied, not with one of the 
expected references to his campaigns or career, 
but with the remark: ‘I think when little 
Chris ran across and put his hand in mine 
with such complete confidence.’ ” 


In his later years especially, the Field- 
Marshal’s duties brought him into touch with 
the Royal Family. One occasion of special note 
was an interview with King George V. at San- 
dringham, soon after Lord Birdwood had come 
home from India on completion of his term as 
Commander-in-Chief. ‘‘ The King then told 
me,” he writes, ‘‘ that it had been his wish and 
intention to appoint me Governor-General of 
Australia,” but that he had felt it right to 
accede to the Commonwealth’s desire that 
the appointment should go to an Australian. 
Another memorable incident occurred in 1938, 
when Lord Birdwood accompanied their present 
Majesties on their State Visit to France. 
Describing the inauguration of the Australian 
War Memorial, he writes: “* After a round of 
tremendous cheers had been given for his 
Majesty there came a shout from the men— 
* We—want—-Birdie!’ The King at once 
stopped and turned round to me saying, ‘ It’s 
your turn now,’ and I was made to come up 
and walk between the King. and Queen.” 


Until the Peterhouse period, most of Lord 
Birdwood’s friendships were naturally among 
brother-officers, but one exception was that 
with Kipling and his father, who, he recalls, 
illustrated Kim. ‘Rudyard Kipling,” he 
writes, ‘“ never forgot his Indian friends, and 
up to the time of his death, whenever we met, 
he would greet me with hands clasped together 
and the Hindu salutation of * Ram-Ram.’” 
Lord Birdwood'’s account of his seven happy 
years in academic circles at Cambridge is an 
unconscious testimony to his adaptability. 
There was “ surprise and even consternation " 
in other colleges when his appointment was 
announced. ‘ Some wondered if I should not 
try to ‘dragoon’ the University! Yet when I 
went there I was received with a kindly cedant 
arma togae from everyone. . . After many 
years of khaki it seemed strange to find myself 
almost daily in a black silk gown, at times in 
a scarlet one, and on Sundays in a surplice and 
scarlet hood.”” Thus the wheel of change in- 
dicated in the title has come full circle. The 
book closes with a veteran's declaration of 
perfect confidence in our ultimate victory in 
the present world war. 
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cavern. 


CAVE NEAR MONTIGNAC, 
CONTAINING HUNDREDS 


AURIGNACIANS AND 
MONSTER, WHICH DISPLAYS A_ BULL'S LEGS, A SPOTTED BODY 
PANTHER, A DEER'S TAIL, AND HEAD AND HORNS RESEMBLING THE SAIGA TYPE 
OF ANTELOPE, BUT DESTITUTE OF EARS. THE GROTTO WAS DISCOVERED BY 


superimposed on earlier designs, and 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


Some ground for regarding literature and the stage as 
seed-plots for rebellion is to be found in the life-story of 
Yeats’s principal henchman in the Irish dramatic move- 
ment, namely, ““Curtary Up.” An Autobiography. By 
Lennox Robinson. With Frontispiece Portrait (Michael 
Joseph ; 10s. 6d.).. Describing his first visit, as a young 
man, to a periormance by the Abbey Theatre Company, 
of which he afterwards became manager and producer, 
the author writes: “‘ The effect the plays had on me was 
magical. Certain national emotions and stirrings hidden 
from my good Unionist parents were crystallised for ever 
by Kathleen ni Houlihan. My experience, my con- 
version, was, of course, not unique, for Kathleen and 
The Rising of the Moon have made more rebels 
in Ireland than a thousand political speeches or a 


hundred reasoned books.” 





THE LATEST REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF PREHISTORIC MURALS IN A 
IN THE DORDOGNE REGION OF FRANCE. 
OF EXTINCT SPECIFS OF 
ANIMALS, DATING PERHAPS FROM Cifca 20,000 B.C., THE PICTURE 
ABOVE SHOWS A PORTION OF WALL OF THE 
WITH, ON THE LEFT, FRESCOES OF LITTLE PONIES AND, ON THE 
RIGHT, NEAR THE OBSERVER, THAT OF AN IMMENSE BLACK WILD OX, 


OF PAINTINGS 





A MYSTERIOUS ‘‘ COMPOSITE BEAST,” FACING THE ENTRANCE TO THE GRANDE 
OF THE GROTTO OF LASCAUX, NEAR MONTIGNAC. 
(RIGHT), THE GREAT AUTHORITY ON THE PREHISTORIC CAVE 
OTHER TRIBES, IS EXAMINING THE PROFILE OF THE COM- 


MERE CHANCE IN SEPTEMBER 1940. 


In the French region of La Dordogne on September 12, 1940, on the estate of the Comtesse 
de Rochefoucau'd, four young men chasing a wounded bird they had shot discovered a hole 
in the limestone rock, concealed beneath bushes ani shrubs. A terrier accompanying them 
had dug his way down, and stones thrown by one of the party rolled down the incline 
and, striking an obstacle, rebounded with a loud echo far below in what was undoubtedly a 
Forcing their way with difficulty through 
the men eventually found themselves in a great cave which, when lighted, revealed to their 
astonished eyes numbers of prehistoric beasts in blacks, browns, yellows, and reds, painted 
on the ceiling and walls, and as fresh as though painted yesterday. 
received with scepticism, but a month later the Abbé Breuil, the great expert on prehistory, 
and other well-known French archwologists, saw revealed before them the 
executed paintings and engravings of extinct wild beasts, besides horses and ponies, many 
belonging to an epoch estimated at some 20,000 years ago. 


LIMESTONE CAVERN, 


THE ABBE H. BREUIL 
DWELLINGS OF THE 


the narrow opening, filled with débris, 


At first their report was 


most marvellously 


Mr. Robin- ¢ SAS 
son, however, 
is not rabidly anti-English, although an ardent Nationalist. 
In August 1914, when Redmond offered his Volunteers to help 
in the war, he joined up, but, as the War Office hesitated to 
accept Redmond’s offer, he left after six weeks’ drilling. He 
then tried to enlist in the Munster Fusiliers, but was rejected 
owing to short sight. ‘“‘I never cut, nor tried to cut,” 
he writes, ‘‘ anything of a political figure.’”” He is wholly 
devoted to drama, and his book is most enjoyable when 
he is telling us about his own plays, including ‘* The White- 
headed Boy,” which brought him thousands of pounds ; 
explaining the technique of play-writing in general; or 
paying homage to the greatness of Yeats as a dramatist 
and discussing the prospects of a revival of verse-drama. 
Very interesting, too, are the passages on natural realism 
in acting and the influence of the Abbey plays and players 
on American drama; also his descriptions of tours and 
lectures in the States; and of his work in Ireland 
as organiser of Carnegie libraries. 


Since reading Mr. Lennox Robinson’s book, I have 
just received another reminiscent study of matters 
theatrical so closely akin to it in many respects, but 
ranging more widely over European drama, that I 
feel constrained to mention it here, though there has 
not been time for a full perusal. This new arrival is 
“THe Scene 18 CHANGED.” By Ashley Dukes. 
With Frontispiece Portrait (Macmillan; 12s. 6d.). 
Even a cursory glance through its pages reveals a 
wealth of interest. Like Mr. Robinson, Mr. Dukes is 
both dramatist and impresario on the “ intimate ” 
scale. Among his best-known plays are “ Jew Siiss ” 
(from Feuchtwanger’s novel) and “ The Man With 
a Load of Mischief.” For nine years he has run 
his own “little theatre” in London—the Mercury— 
and he has been connected with the stage ‘“ in almost 
all capacities but that of actor.” In his pages occur 
humerous names and allusions to be found also 
in ‘Curtain Up,” and, curiously enough, each 
of the two authors is the son of a clergyman. 


That they are personally acquainted we learn 
from Mr. Dukes, who, describing his first visit to 
Ireland (in 1930) and experiences in Dublin, writes : 
“In a street near the main bridge was the Abbey 
Theatre, facing which I was able to stand alone . 

to venerate the shabby little building in which ‘ The 
Playboy of the Western World’ had first been 
performed. . . . By the kindness of Lennox Robinson 
I lived during this visit at Dalkey, a few miles south 
of Dublin.”” Mr. Robinson, in his own book, mentions 
his “little house at Dalkey, on the rocks facing 
Killiney Bay, with the Wicklow Mountains, Bray 
Head, and the Sugar-loaves making an almost 
over-painted, too theatrical a backcloth.” 


Other notable books of reminiscence and 
personal experience, promising a rich variety 
of interest, are: ‘YEARS OF ENDEAVOUR, 
1886-1907." By Sir George Leveson Gower. 
With 14 Illustrations (Murray; 15s.) ; “‘ Goop 
Days”: Being Fifty Racing Years in Silk 
and Saddle, Stable and Stand. By Meyrick 
Good. With Foreword by the Earl of Derby, 
and 24 Illustrations (Hutchinson; 12s. 6d.) ; 
** MISSION TO THE Nortu.” By Florence Jaffray 
Harriman, sometime American Minister to 
Norway. With 11 illustrations (Harrap ; 8s. 6d.) ; 
“THe Darkest Hour”: Adventures and 
Escapes. By Leo. Lania (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.)—a 
story revealing conditions in France that 
contributed to her collapse; and ‘ CHERRY 
Kearton’s TrAve.s.” By Cherry Kearton. 
With Frontispiece Portrait and 45 Photographs 
by the Author Illustrating Wild Life in Africa 
(Hale ; 12s. 6d.). I hope to say more about 
these books before long. 

Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to note the 
reappearance, once again, of two annual works 
of reference which have long taken rank as 
indispensables. ‘“‘ WHo’s Wuo, 1942” (A. and 
C. Black ; 70s.) is now in its ninety-fourth year 
of issue. This famous book contains biographies 
of practically all men and women of distinction, 
and, although tens of thousands of personalities 
are dealt with, the volume remains of com- 
paratively handy size—a triumph of modern 
printing. A proof of each entry is posted to 
its subject every year for personal revision, but 
the editors point out that, owing to war 
conditions, it is possible that some proofs have 
gone astray, so in these cases changes of 
address or of occupation may not be recorded. 


LIKE A ‘ ; 

*“WHITAKER’S ALMANACK, 1942," one of the 
handiest and most comprehensive ofall books 
of reference, is issued a little late this year, as 
the works of its London printers and binders 
were destroyed in a raid. But we have to 
thank this disaster for the modernising of the 
type used, as the enforced resetting offered 
the opportunity for selecting a more up-to-date 
style than that chosen seventy years ago! 
Three editions, costing respectively 15s. (Library, 
leather-bound) ; (108. complete, cloth-bound) : 
and 5s. (short, paper-covered), are on sale, 
as usual. 
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VIVID PREHISTORIC FRESCOES RECENTLY DISCOVERED NEAR MONTIGNAC. 


A PREHISTORIC WILD MARE WITH EXTRAORDINARY MANE AND SHORT LEGS, FOLLOWED BY A SHAGGY PONY, PARTIALLY 
SUPERIMPOSED OVER TWO RED-COLOURED COWS, FOUND IN A CAVE OF THE DORDOGNE, IN SOUTH-WEST FRANCE. 


The photograph represents a fresco painted on the limestone ceiling of a gallery off black. On the ceiling are two cows in red, and just beyond the horse’s mane is a 
the Grande Salle in the grotto of Lascaux, near Montignac, in the Dordogne. One sort of four-toothed comb, possibly a snare. The limestone cavern at Lascaux was 
ot hundreds discovered in this cave, where some 20,000 years ago the Aurignacians discovered by chance in September 1940, in which this and a galaxy of prehistoric 
sought refuge in the latter part of the Glacial Age, it represents a wild mare in paintings of animals, including the rhinoceros, extinct wild ox and many others, are 
foal, followed by a long-haired pony, fleeing from hunters who have loosed arrows painted. The state of preservation of all these frescoes is astonishing, and is apparently 
at them. The mare, in black outline, has her back, flanks, and neck painted in a due to the fact that no water has ever penetrated the immense thickness of the limestone 
dappled ochre. The mane, tail, and forehead are black and the shaggy pony is also rock, and so caused deterioration of the paintings. 
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A PREHISTORIC MASTERPIECE OF ANIMAL PAINTING, A _ 2 


A MAJESTIC, LONG-HAIRED, EXTINCT AUROCHS—ONE OF A GROUP OF FIVE—ATTRIBUTED TO 


This remarkable portrait of a plunging aurochs. or extinct wild ox, in the aspect of this remarkable find at Lascaux is that it was successively inhabited 
grotto of Lascaux, near Montignac, in the Dordogne, France, measures by two distinct schools of prehistoric animal painters, for in many instances 
16 ft. Sin., and was found at the end of a long grotto, where the ceiling the later work has beer superimposed on the earlier and, it might be said, more 
and walls are covered with designs. It is the largest and best-preserved of a artistic Aurignacian work. Another notable aspect of this cavern is that the great 
group of five bulls, although it will be observed that the limestone has flaked thickness of limestone, and its outer covering of clay, have kept out the damp 
off from its neck, shoulders, and chest. Drawn in black, it plunges ahead although minute particles of lime have during the ages formed tiny crystals, 
of the others—-short-horned bulls painted in red. Not the least interesting which have acted as a protection to the frescoes and, indeed, have glazed 
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20,000-YEAR-OLD PICTURE DISCOVERED IN THE DORDOGNE. 


MAGDALENIANS, IN THE GRANDE SALLE OF THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED GROTTO AT LASCAUX. 


them with a thin veneer. When a light is thrown on the paintings, a thousand of Neanderthal type. They were extremely artistic and their animal portraits 
tiny facets glitter and reflect the lustre of the pure colourings in red, brown, included both the ‘mammoth and reindeer (not found at Lascaux) and are 
yellow and black. Who were these artists, and what object had they in believed to have existed towards the end of the Glacial period, estimated by 
decorating this grotto—and others in the same region—in this manner ? geologists at circa 25,000 B.C After a rise in temperature, followed by 
Many believe that such caves were used for ancient religious ceremonies. The another partial glaciation, the Magdalenians appeared approximately some 
races concerned are firstly the Aurignacians—-so-called from traces in the 6000 years afterwards, and it is the Magdalenians who are thought to have 
Aurignac, Pyrenees, also called Cré-Magnon—-a race of square-jawed giants superimposed their pictures here on the former Aurignacian designs 
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A RHINOCEROS AND “SHETLAND PONIES” IN CAVE-ERA PAINTINGS. 














i A BLACK-PAINTED COW OVER A FRIEZE OF HORSES, SHOWING PERHAPS TRIBAL 
MARKS IN THE FORM OF IRREGULAR CHECK DESIGNS BENEATH. 


z 
=; A RHINOCEROS IN OUTLINE, WITH DILATED NOSTRILS, REVEALING VIVID MOVEMENT. 
- BEHIND ITS HAIRY FLANKS IS SEEN PART OF A CRUDELY DRAWN MAN. 
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h LIKE SHETLAND PONIES: PART OF A FRIEZE OVER WHICH HAS FORMED - 
A COATING OF LIME AND THUS PRESERVED THEIR FRESHNESS OF COLOURING. 5 
















b SMALL BROWN AND RED STAGS WITH ANTLERS, AND HORSES (IN CLASSIC 
4 GREEK STYLE) BETWEEN TWO SUPERIMPOSED BLACK BULLS’ HEADS. 
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A RUNTING EPISODE: THE HUNTSMAN HAVING WOUNDED A BISON WITH HIS SPEAR 15S Siti b, A BLACK AND RED COW: A CRACK IN THE ROCKY WALL .4 





CHARGED DOWN BY HIS VICTIM. THE BIRD IS PERHAPS A FUNEREAL EMBLEM. MARKS THE BOUNDARY LINE OF THE TWO COLOURINGS. 2 
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In the preceding pages relating to the discoveries in the Lascaux cavern its La Vizére, near Montignac) or because the earliest artists were Aurignacians—- 


romantic find by pure chance has been described. This particular grotto whose work has been compared with that of the ancient Greeks—or 
is of especial scientific interest, not only because it contains vivid pictures of because of the Magdalenians, who followed the Aurignacians supposedly about 
6000 years later; but on account of the fact that the later comers in many 


mainly extinct species of mammals preserved by a lime film (for these 


have been found in other such caves, especially in the neighbourhood of cases painted their bolder if less artistic work over the original pictures. 
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There are lots of interesting things at a dentist’s 

















which, perhaps, you wouldn’t be conscious of 
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— when you go there in the ordinary way, because 











you would not be conscious. But let’s not dwell 

















on that. What we want to talk to you about is 

















the apparatus itself. Its a mistaken idea to 











imagine that the gas is the sort which cooks the 
































ration and comes from the local gas-works. It 
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oa doesn’t, it comes out of a ‘bottle’, and to you 























it’s not really a bottle, either, it’s a steel tube made 





into a cylinder. That’s the point, a steel] tube — 








and a very special kind of steel tube, designed 


to deal with storage at high pressures. Time, 





and time again, in business and factory steel 





tubes turn up to do the job. Saving weight here! 
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Sos Giving strength there! Apply- 
ing themselves successfully 


to tasks which ‘ can’t be done”! 


mae = “a CHESTERFIELD TUBE CO LTD - HOWELL & CO LTD 








= ~ PERFECTA TUBE CO LTD - REYNOLDS TUBE CO LTD 


CHESTERFIELD 


a: See “OS” me” re TALBOT - STEAD TUBES CO LTD - TUBE PRODUCTS 
- LTD ” TUBES LTD ~- WELDLESS STEEL TUBE CO LTD 


ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD - BRITANNIA TUBE CO LTD 








eae ee Jose [vestments LIMITED STEEL TUBES 


ADVISORY CENTRE aston - sirmincuam 





Manufacturers who need advice or information on any job where steel tubes might help, will find the Steel Tubes Advisor y 
Centre, of Tube Investments Ltd., ready to assist them in every possible way 
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HE contrast between the elaborate silk 

covered lamp standard of 1914, and its 
modern elegant counterpart symbolises the rapid 
and continuous progress always being made in the 
electrical industry. Science did not stand still in 
1914 and to-day the G.E.C. is keeping abreast of 
developments and improvements that will result in 
' better electrical equipment for the home when 
this war is over. 


Remember 


&G.C. 


FOR EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 
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Let us look further into 


”? 


‘ (a4 
this matter. 


Nature has so fashioned things as 
to bear the closest inspection, for, 
as a thinker once said, “the micro- 


scope truly * magnifies ’ miracles,” 


Nature, intolerant of haphazard 


tolerances, works to fine limits. 


The fee fb Bend: Gis te 
example—fashioning Aluminium 
Alloy structural members, worthy 
to take foremost place in peacetime 
reconstruction— intricate and accurate 
shapings that invite tests by ANY 
measuring instrument with the prefix 


” 


of ““ micro.— 


IN HIDUMINIUM ALUMI 


REYNOLDS TUBE CO., LTD., & REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LTD., BIRMINGHAM, !! 
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fought at Killiecrankie. 


of Dragoons. 


The 7* (Queens Own) Husiars 


In 1689 independent troops of Horse were raised in Scotland and 
These were afterwards formed into two 
regiments and subsequently united as the Queen's Own Regiment 
It is one of the few Cavalry regiments of Scottish 
origin. The senior of the old Dragoon regiments, it became Light 
Dragoons in 1784 and was converted into Hussars in 1806. 
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GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
is a blend of fine matured Scotch 
whiskies which are now united under 
one name. The superb quality and 
flavour of Highland Queen is due to 
the strict supervision of all processes 
by the Blenders, who as Distillers, 
are also responsible for the produc- 
tion of the basic Whiskies to which 
the outstanding reputation of this 
Brand owes so much. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH 
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How to “tempt” 
an invalid or convalescent who 
cannot take solid food 


( 


NE of the most difficult stages in convalescence is often that of coaxing an invalid’s 
appetite. The problem is to find a food that is tempting and appetizing, and that 


at the same time is able to supply the system with the necessary body-building materials 


for regaining strength. 


If you have an invalid or convalescent to care for, you can place your confidence in 
Horlicks, for it has the following great advantages : 


(1) Horlicks is easily digested even by the | 
most delicate system. It is frequently pre- | 
scribed for patients suffering from gastric and | 
duodenal ulcers, and often proves to be the 
only food that a patient can retain and absorb. 

(2) The milk sugar and malt sugars in | 
Horlicks pass into the blood-stream very | 
quickly. That is why Horlicks has a revivifying | 
effect. It renews energy almost at once. | 

(3) Horlicks has a good proportion of 
readily assimilable protein and a useful pro- 
portion of mixed carbohydrates. This makes 
Horlicks a good tissue-repairer, of great value 
during convalescence. 


(4) Horlicks is delicious and tempting and 
readily acceptable to the patient. 

(s) It is no trouble to prepare. Jt needs 
neither milk nor sugar. The corréct way to 
make Horlicks is and always has been to add 
water only, as the milk is already in it. And the 
natural sugars give it just the right degree of 
sweetness. 

* Horlicks is notexpensive. Prices are the same 
as before the war : from two shillings a bottle. 

We ask you to be patient when your chemist 
or grocer has no Horlicks. Our reduced supplies 
are being distributed as evenly and fairly as 


en HORLICKS 





PERMANENT DUPLICATES 


OF YOUR IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS 






made with photographic 
accuracy 


ing, miniature negatives of all 
be made on continuous 
lengths of non-inflammable films — wouneny inde- 
structible, economical of storage space, above 
all, absolutely accurate. 

Enlarged prints can be made as required, or any 
negative may be examined through a viewing device 
which enlarges the image. 

For best results, of course, only the finest materials 
should be used. A complete range of suitable films 
is made by Ilford Limited, and an expert staff is 
available to give technical instructions or, alternatively, 
to carry out the work. 

The Ilford booklet on the Technique and Uses of 
Micro-Copying will gladly be sent on request. 


wien ETD and Selochrome Roll Films. 
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~ Noticy.—The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should ne 


that they are necessarily available for export. 


ot be taken as an indication 
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SehA Sean 


NTIL ‘the tumult and the 

shouting dies’ his suit of “Harris 
Tweed ’’ will see him through. 
Harris Tweed endorses his good 
taste, good sense, good patriotism, 
good economy. Every yard of Harris 
is hand-woven from 100% pure 
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virgin Scottish wool at the homes of 
the Islanders of the Outer Hebrides. 


The mark on the cloth is a guarantee of 
origin and ‘distinguished service’ alike. 


HARRIS TWEED 


Look for the Mark on the cloth 


_ SX WY NES 
DAMA 





The 
WHhICc € Ppe i ited tne repa ¢ cing 
ind mainter ce oT ¢ pie rait and eng tne 
anufacture of com ; 
The subsidiary company, Field Aircraft Instruments & 
Equipment Ltd., ur takes the n and nst yt 
aircraft instrument test equipment of the highest quality, 
and specialises in the repair of all type t Thgnt trument 


ind engine ancillary and ignition « 


FIELD CONSOLIDATED 
RIRCRAFT SERVICES L™. 


All communications should be addressed to 
P.O. Box No. 5, Great Woodcote House, Purley. 











THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD., 10 OLD IEWRY. LONDON, ENGLAND 


E SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. 










~JURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT ! 
The WAR and 


DR. 
HOMELESS CHILDREN 


BARNARDO'S Pre 
HOMES tei 


are **Mother’’ and ‘‘ Father’ to 


8,200 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
GIFTS of any amount towards 





This taken 

Jlustratio: 0 the j < < i 
illustration nee the support of this great family 
2 ge ce cee are earnestly asked for. 
Godd f Victory Buckingham Palace 





10/ feeds one child 
™ for 10 days. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘‘ Dr. Barnardo's 


Homes,’’ should be sent to 92 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.| 
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Over 70,000' died from Cancer last 
year. Their tragic end should resolve 
us all to make even greater efforts 
to combat and defeat the grave 


Where do we go now ? 


THE SOCTETY | 6,226 
CAN PROVIDE | CHILDREN TO 
rHE ANSWER FEED AND 
WITH YOUR | CLOTHE 


HELP | EVERY DAY 












menace of this disease. 


How mace only 
Fy the popula L 


SLOTTED PATTERN 


Here at The Royal Cancer Hospital 
Our resources are being extended 


4 CHILDREN RECEIVED 
EVERY DAY 
1,967 TAKEN FROM 
DANGER AREAS INTO 90 
SPECIAL WAR NURSERIES 


WAIFS 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS | 


:) 
+R 0 GC Ab 


Tesst / mann 


MODEL AEROPLANES y. 


Pedigree 
PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 


to the utmost limits. The work of 
TREATMENT and RESEARCH, despite 
the War, continues unabated But 





the mounting costs threaten to im 
pede our way to success. Will you 


please help us in this humane task ? 


The Royal 





For clean, comfortable shaving the 
Eclipse Blade stands supreme and, 
when used in conjunction with the 


Eclipse Red Ring Razor, the perfect 
shaving combination is obtained. 


‘SOCIETY 
Eclipse’ Razors: 3/3 6 56 


tochading Purenece Tes | | JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDX. 
LINES BROS LTD JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD Bonkers Barclays Lt 
Med, isle], ones | 
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Hospital 


(FREE! 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 5.W3 
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“ANY 


QUESTIONS 


between the Services and Shops. 
Their high quality has led toincreased 
demand, so grocers are occasionally 
sold out, but fresh supplies are 
constantly arriving.” 

The Philosopher : ‘‘As Aristotle says, 
‘Be a little patient and your turn 
will come !’”’ 


The first question comes from Mrs. 
Wilson, of Bolton. She asks : ‘Is there 
a shortage of Carr’s Biscuits?’’ 


The Manufacturer: ‘Although agreat 
many of their Staff are away helping 
the National war effort, Carr’s are 
actually producing more biscuits 
than ever before, and sharing them 


CARRS BISCUITS 


DEFINITELY 
WORTH 
WAITING 
FOR 


©) c623 


GILLETTE 


blades last “longer 


%& ..- and even longer still if you wash your 











face first and then remember to lather at least 


PRICES INCLUDING 
PURCHASE TAX 

Blue Gillette 1/3 for 5 
Stainless Gillette 1/3 for 5 
Thin Gillette 1/3 for 6 


twice as long as you usually do. The Gillette 


blade is made with a “shouldered” edge 


which gives it a long strong life. But why 


give it extra work on half-softened stubble — 


why not get extra shaves instead ? 


and save steel 
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NEWS FROM HOME 


Dear Mr. Gerald: 

Iam writing this letter by the light of a hurricane 
lamp in the coach house, which is now the guard room 
of the Home Guard. I expect your own guard room will 
be a tent, being out in a hot climate as you are. 

I have just relieved old Moleskin Widger — the one 
that used to be a poacher and never did a day’s work in 
his life, but now is a full corporal, and works hard on 
the land as well, being quite reformed by the war. 

We were talking about when the war is over, and 
Moleskin said why not roast an ox whole and have a 
barrel of beer ? I said why not fireworks as well, but 
he said he could do without such fiddle faddles as 
fireworks, and put the money towards a second barrel 
of beer. 

Meanwhile, Sir, I have not been totally oblivious of 
the need for preparing for some post-war celebrations 
ofa more domestic nature. Although Rose’s Lime Juice 
has become very scarce, I have obtained five bottles 
which I am keeping in the cellar, the key of which I 
retain upon my person. It would be a great pity if such 
a pleasant occasion should be marred by headaches or 
hangovers. 

Trusting that your health remains good in the 
warm Climate in which you are stationed. 

Iam, 
Yours most respectfully. 


(het Nawhins 
(Sergeant, Home Guard) 


ROSE’S — the Wise Man’s Nightcap 
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All over the country we are ready 


to supply uniforms... just a part 


of the AUSTIN REED service 


103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 + 77 CHEAPSIDE, 
Barmouth, Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bothwell, 
Dunbar, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Grantham, Harrogate, Hove, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Llandrindod Wells, Llandudno, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, 
Richmond (Yorks), Sheffield, Shrivenham, Southampton. 


E.C.2) Aldershot, 
Bournemouth, Bristol, Coventry, 


Amesbury, 





eekly at the Office, Commonwealth House, 1 ( [ reet, Loudon, W.C.1 SATURDAY 
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